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a The richest markets of the world are all within your reach, thanks to your I.A.T.A. cargo oy, 
. agent! He knows how to get your products there fast, at lowest possible cost, and what's Y, 
a more, he takes care of all export red tape— things like licensing, bank documents, fm 7 


KLM / 


ROYAL DUTCH 


letters of credit and many others! How much does he charge? Very little. All of 


his services are available at low, low cost. See your I.A.T.A. cargo agent. 
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We bring ’em back alive! 


Bullfinches, bull apes or bulldozers; whatever flies on El Al flies in its own kind of comfort. 
The cargo holds on our jet-prop Britannias are pressurized and air conditioned, just like 

passenger cabins. We’ve handled wildebeests and watch movements with equal aplomb. 
And we'd be proud to add to our list whatever it is that you ship. EL AL AIR CARGO 


CHECK YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER OR EL AL ISRAEL AIRLINES AIR CARGO SERVICE, NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, CARGO BUILDING 83, OLYMPIA 6-5290. 
LONDON + PARIS + ROME * BRUSSELS + COLOGNE * VIENNA « ZURICH » ATHENS « TEL AVIV (AND ALL OTHER POINTS IN EUROPE, AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST) 
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600 miles long. In this jet age, the United States is only “six hours” wide. Emery Air Freight gives 
same day or overnight delivery anywhere in the nation. Emery now enables you to go far and wide to 
extend your market for increased sales. Take advantage of the speed and reliability of Emery Air Freight 
by specifying “Ship Emery Air” on shipments to your customers. To find out how much faster Emery 
can deliver your shipments call your local Emery man, or write... 


ZES 
=a EMERY AIR FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17, New York Offices in all principal cities. 
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pest. Included in AIR TRANSPORTATION'S 
wide coverage are: air shipping, cargoplane de- 
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documentation, air cargo terminal development, 
insurance, routing, interline procedures, new 
equipment, commercial airlines, military air 
transport service, air freight forwarding. 
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and $11.00 for three years; foreign countries, 
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T WA Boulos Jet freight 


service aboard the world’s 


: Wn ar BBO Supe f eC . 


Three years ahead of any other Jet in concept and design, it sets 
all-new standards for Jet freight service in the 60s. It takes off in 
30 seconds...climbs to 30,000 feet in 17 minutes... cruises at 
615 miles per hour. No other Jet can match it for speed... for power 
per pound. Your consignment gets there faster than ever before... 
and it costs no more. Ship TWA Jet Freight... fastest in the world! 


Now serving LOS ANGELES - LAS VEGAS + PHOENIX - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - DAYTON - SAN FRANCISCO 


Call your freight forwarder or nearest TWA office 


FASTEST COAST-TO-COAST 


TWA 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE’ 


The only airline flying across the United States in 4 hrs. and 30 mins. 


*TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
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Coach-Type Freight Rates 
Are Filed by Continental 


Continental Airlines has borrowed a leaf 
from the passenger business and filed a 
special air freight 
tariff which would 
drastically reduce 
rates on shipments 
transported in day- 
light hours from Los 
Angeles to Chicago. 
At the present time, 
Continental's t w o 
overnight jet flights 
to the Windy City 
haul virtually all the 
freight. 

O. Lee Slay, the 

Denver-based airline's 
Slo ti 
director of cargo 
sales, who said that 
the rates would cover almost all commodi- 
ties and offer discounts of as much as 37%, 
stated that the proposed tariff would apply 
to shipments received by itself or its Los 
Angeles cartage agent between 2 a.m. and 
noon. Such specially rated freight would 
be airlifted in any of Continental’s four 
daily jet flights to Chicago. 

Typical rates are: $12.95 or $9.79 per 
100 pounds (10,000-pound minimum), as 
against present rates of $19.20 or $16.05 
on more than 100 commodity categories in 
Group 103, and $14.45 or $12.45 on 27 
commodity categories in Group 16. 


ro = 


y 
Daytime freight 


World Air Cargo Nears 
1, Billion Ton-Miles 


The world’s scheduled airlines, not in- 
cluding those of the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China, flew an esti- 
mated total of 1.495 billion ton-miles of 
shipments last year, according io a report 
by the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation. This represented an increase over 
the upwardly revised 1959 total of 1.315 
billion ton-miles. 


Atlantic Freight Jumped 
42% in 1960 3rd Quarter 


North Atlantic cargo traffic during the 
July-September 1960 quarter, just released 
by the International Air Transport | Asso- 
ciation, showed an increase of 42.1% over 
the third quarter of 1959. 

IATA-member air carriers during the 
quarter hauled a total of 11,665,733 kilos 
(25,722,941 pounds). 
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Air TRANSPORTATION—Air Commerce 


Aramco's Transatlantic 
Airline Ceases its Runs 


After 13 years of transatlantic service 
for the Arabian American Oil Company, 
one of the best-known private industrial 
airlines has shut down. In its dozen-and- 
one years, Aramco flew seven million 
pounds of freight and 87,600 passengers. 
With the decision to rely wholly on com- 
mercial air service, Aramco has put its 
three DC-6Bs up for sale. 


Taxader to Open Route 
Between Bogota, N. Y. 


A new Bogota-New York service soon 
will be inaugurated by Taxader Airline. 
The Colombian company has acquired three 
surplus DC-6B aircraft from Scandinavian 
Airlines System, the first of which is ex- 
pected to be received this month. Taxader 
will replace Lloyd Aereo Colombiano, now 
dissolved. 


JAL is Eyeing June 


Japan Air Lines is scheduled on June 1 
to inaugurate transpolar flights between 
Tokyo and Paris. Offering twice weekly 
DC-8 jet service, it will be the first airline 
of the Orient to make this run. Intermedi- 
ate stops will be at Anchorage, Copen- 
hagen, and London. JAL reports that in 
preparation for its new service, offices have 
been established in Copenhagen, Paris, 
Rome, Hamburg, TDiisseldorf, Frankfurt, 
and London. Late this year, the Japanese 
air carrier will open a westbound service 
from Tokyo to Europe via India. 


No News at Presstime 


This page was left open until the last 
possible moment before the scheduled 
presstime for this issue. 


The intention was to provide readers 
with flash news from Paris where the 
International Air Transport Association 
is deliberating a possible change in the 
North Atlantic cargo rate structure. 

Unfortunately, as the issue moves to 
press, the sessions are still in progress. 
Only one rumor persists: that certain 
rate changes will be made and addi- 
tional weight breakpoints introduced. 
but the Atlantic structure itself will not 
follow the lead of the Pacific where 
specific commodity rates have been 
scrapped. 


U. S. Airlines Showed 
Cargo Rise Last Year 


The Air Transport Association, organ- 
ization of the scheduled airlines of the 
—— United States, report- 
ed new industry highs 
for all three forms of 
cargo trafic in the 
year 1960. Based on 
actual results in the 
first three quarters 
and an estimated last 
quarter, the ATA re- 
ported 645.1 million 
freight ton-miles, up 
4% from 1959; 56.6 
million express ton- 
miles, a gain of 
. 1.4% ; and 200.3 mail 
Pave A ton-miles, a rise of 

irs repor 17.4%. 

Stuart G. Tipton, ATA president, in 
issuing the report, stated that total earn- 
ings for the domestic trunk airlines last 
year “just about reached the vanishing 
point.” Despite an all-time high in rev- 
enues of close to $2 billion, net profit, 
after taxes, was estimated at $4 million, 
with profit margin on sales of only 0.2%. 
A year ago it was $61.7 million, with a 
profit margin on sales of 3.4%. The pas- 
senger business continues to provide the 
airlines with the lion’s share of the. rev- 
enues. 


USAF, FAA Cooperate On 
Big-Payload Jetfreighter 


The United States Air Force and the 
Federal Aviation Agency have initiated an 
Air Force program for the development of 
an all-cargo aircraft designed to meet 
civil standards and fulfill the needs of both 
the military and commercial carriers. The 
Air Force has invited the aerospace in- 
dustry to bid on the development of a 
long-range air transport that will incor- 
porate common design features to meet- 
military and civil requirements. It has a 
$30 million budget for this purpose. 

The program will involve the develop- 
ment of a transport with a maximum cargo 
capacity of 70,000 pounds and a capability 
of taking off fully loaded from a 6,000-foot 
runway. It is to be powered with turbofan 
jets and will feature truck-bed height 
loading. In the military version, it will also 
have provisions for air dropping parachute 
troops and heavy equipment. Other speci- 
fications are a 20,000-pound cargo capac- 
ity for transpacific and a 50,000 pound 
cargo capacity for transatlantic flights. 

The FAA said that the aircraft will be 
developed in such a manner that it will 
be suitable for immediate FAA certifica- 
tion as a commercial carrier. 
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Perfect cargo package... Only Sabena jet- 
speed service promises: Daily one-carrier service to 
and throughout Europe, Africa and the Middle East 
--- the luxury of pressurized, temperature-controlled 
Boeing ‘Intercontinental’? Jets...inexpensive insurance 
--- largest aircraft capacity and lowest rates available. 
No package too large. No package too small. No cargo 
package” like Sabena jet-speed service! 


For Sabena Jet-Speed cargo schedules, rates, and most economical and time-saving routing 
information, write: Sabena Cargo Receiving Station, 227 Water Street, New York 38, New York 
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, Right down Alitalia’s alley... 
i 

, with ALL-CARGO Flights! 

: Every Wednesday at 11:00 PM, every Saturday at 6:00 PM, an Alitalia 
: All-Cargo DC-7F leaves New York. Flights from U. S. interior cities connect 
é with Alitalia’s Saturday departure and provide Monday morning deliveries. 
a With a 32,000 Ib. (5,000 cubic foot) capacity, Alitalia’s DC-7F is the most 
a modern All-Cargo plane in Intercontinental service. The latest in cargo 
2 equipment — pressurization and temperature control for livestock and 


a) Sek 


ee 


perishables ... 
Cargo flights. 


largest doors (78¥2” x 124”). Also daily Alitalia Jet 
For Boston & Benghazi, 
call your local Alitalia office. 


se S 
ALITALIA siruines 


As far as cargo goes... Alitalia goes all the way! 


For reserved space and rates, contact an expert — your Freight Forwarder or 
your nearest Alitalia Airfreight Office; in N. Y. — 666 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Canadian Traffic Men 
Discuss Distribution 


The Canadian Industrial Traffic League 
has established Reducing Distribution Costs 
as the theme of its fifth annual Traffic and 
Transportation Conference. It is scheduled 
to be held at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada, on February 15-16. 

“Top management in the industrial field 
is increasingly aware that distribution—the 
movement of product from the end of the 
production line to the customer’s plant or 
warehouse—is the third largest cost of do- 
ing business, and, in great measure, has 
not been given the attention it deserves,” 
CITL said. 

“In our program we are first pointing 
out the place and importance of distribu- 
tion in the art of doing business. Then 
the major areas encompassed by the term 
distribution — transportation, packaging, 
material handling, private trucking and 
inventory control—are discussed by experts 
in these fields with time provided for 
questions from the audience. Thus the 
program will provide an invaluable oppor- 
tunity for useful knowledge and guidance 
in the whole area of distribution in the 
broadest sense.” 

Participating in the two-day parley will 


W. J. Rae, manager-transportation and 
supply, Lever Brothers, Ltd., Toronto; Dr. 
(Concluded on Page 44) 


Air Freight Parley In 
New York This Month 


Air carriers serving New York and their 
cartage agents will gather at the Hotel 
Governor Clinton on February 14 to dis- 
cuss mutual problems. The Eastern Re- 
gional Cargo Conference will highlight a 
luncheon address bv Walter H. Johnson, 
ex-vice president of American Airlines and 
Capital Airlines, and at the present time 
vice president of McCann Erickson, Inc. 

According to Irving Seiden, vice presi- 
dent of Mercury Air Freight, Inc. and 
publicity chairman of the conference, “a 
wide range of subjects has been listed for 
panel discussions” in which both airline 
and cartage men will participate. Purpose 
of the day-long meeting, in addition to 

(Concluded on Page 44 


U. S. Jets Increased 86% 


A report issued by the Federal Aviation 
Agency stated that an 86% rise in 1960 
raised the nation’s jet airliner fleet to a 
total of 169. This year the airlines of the 
United States are scheduled to take deliv- 
ery of 92 new jets. Both the Boeing 707 
and Douglas DC-8 can accommodate about 
10,000 pounds of cargo in addition to a 
full load of passengers. 


Haul MATS Freight 


Six air carriers under contract to Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service will haul a total 
of 1,040,000 pounds of military freight, in 
addition to 1,385 passengers, in a three- 
month period ending February 28, 1961. 
The airlines are: Seaboard & Western, Fly- 
ing Tiger, Slick, Trans International, Over- 
seas National and U. S. Overseas. 
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SHIP IT AIR FRANCE JET! 


No faster way . . . no safer way to ship costly furs, leathers or other valuable specialties non-stop 
to Paris. Air France 707 Intercontinental Jets span the Atlantic at 10 miles a minute. Pressurized 
cargo compartments are custom-fitted, heated or cooled for maximum protection of the most 
delicate products. And every consignment is handled as carefully as you'd handle it yourself. 
The service? Voila! Over 20 jet departures every week from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. More 
jets to Paris than any other airline! No lower jet cargo rates anywhere. Fast jet connections 
to major cities in Europe, Africa, the Middle East. See your Cargo Agent now or call your local 
Air France office. Air France speeds cargo to more cities in more countries than any other airline. 
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HALL the designation of United 
States-flag air carriers by Amer- 
ican foreign traders be considered 
a patriotic action to help alleviate our 
dollar plight? Or will such a practice 
turn out to be a blunder and boom- 
erang? 

Ever since a letter from a Cabinet 
member was read by a thousand of the 
nation’s biggest importers and ex- 
porters, and later reported in the daily 
press, a battle of words quietly has 
raged in that bustling private world 
peopled by shippers, international air- 
line men, and forwarding executives. 
For obvious reasons few talk openly for 
publication; most prefer to cloak their 
identities. In any case, the situation, 
while still very much alive at this writ- 
ing, has a noticeably muted tone swath- 
ing it, with little or no emotion erupted 
for the public to see. 

This is an objective report on the 
issues, the background, and the _ be- 
hind-the-scenes and on-the-record reac- 
tions of various key people who gen- 
erate import and export air shipments, 
who handle it, and who transport it. 

It all started, of course, with our 
dollar and gold troubles. 

On December 22, 1960, Stuart G. 
Tipton, president of the Air Transport 
Association of America, at an industry 
meeting with the then Under Secretary 
for Transportation John J. Allen, Jr.. 
recommended a four-point program de- 
signed to improve the United States 
balance of international payments. It 
suggested that the United States Gov- 
ernment, as a matter of national pol- 
icy, should (a) participate actively in 
the promotion of travel to this country; 
(Continued on Page 30) 


THAT MUELLER LETTER 


By RICHARD MALKIN 


Executive Editor | 
Air Transportation 


Complete Text of Former Commerce Secy’s Letter 


As you are undoubtedly aware our country is making every effort to improve our 
balance of payments position as outlined in the President’s proclamation of November 
17, 1960: 

“In the last three years a total of about $10 billion more has been paid out 
than has been received. The resulting deficits are settled by sizeable outflows of gold 
and increases in our dollar liabilities. A substantial part of our deficit has been 
settled in gold, resulting in a decline of about $4% billion in the Treasury gold stock 
since the end of 1957. . . 

“A definite improvement in our balance of payments situation is mandatory not 
only to insure our economic well-being and military security here at home, but 
also to insure that the United States can continue as a strong partner in the future 
economic growth and military strength of the free world. We seek this improvement 
within policies which will not diminish our military strength, will not impair our 
international economic programs, and will enable us to continue to pursue our ob- 
jectives of a higher level of world trade and the free flow of funds connected therewith. 

“The United States currency system serves a double purpose. It meets our 
domestic needs, and the dollar has also become an essential cornerstone in the 
international financial system of the free world. It is, therefore, imperative that the 
United States give the very highest priority to attaining a reasonable equilibrium in 
its international balance of payments.” 

While basic U. S. policy in the field of waterborne exports and imports is that a 
substantial portion be carried in American-flag ships, at present our merchant marine 
is carrying only about ten percent of such movements. 

One reason may be that not enough American businessmen are aware of the 
contribution by American overseas carriers to a favorable balance of payments. 

Foreign businessmen are more conscious of their countries’ interest and to a much 
greater extent insist on shipping via their own countries’ flags. 

It will be appreciated if you will examine your own policies with regard to 
foreign shipments as well as personal travel to determine if it is possible for you 
to designate American-flag carriers—both marine and air. 

In my report to the President last March on this point, I made the following 
specific recommendation: 

“U.S. industry should use more American-flag vessels in carrying its own materials 
and products. The Government should examine closely practical means to accomplish 
this, such as stepping up its long-range information program for exporters and im- 
porters.” 

A determined effort on behalf of all our exporters, importers and travellers will 
be of great value in creating a more favorable balance of payments. 


Sincerely yours, 


Frederick H. Mueller 


Secretary of Commerce 
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From the cargo files of the most experienced jetline in the West... 


FAST GOLDEN JET CARGO SERVICE DELIVERS 
PARK-ELITCH CARNATIONS FRESH AND FRAGRANT! 


Picked in Denver and packed on the Golden Jet— 
Park-Elitch carnations arrive at their destinations 
almost as fresh as if they were raised at the local 
airport! 

Whatever the merchandise—Park-Elitch’s 
Denver-bred carnations or your product—Continen- 
tal escorts it swiftly, carefully. Each load—each kind 
of load—gets individual attention in the Golden 
Jet’s temperature-controlled, fully pressurized cargo 
compartment. 

And in an emergency—your quick telephone call 
to Continental can keep the cargo doors open for 


. “= 


shipments that reach the field just half-an-hour be- 
fore jet flight time! 

Fast, frequent Golden Jet cargo flights serve 
Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Hous- 
ton, and E] Paso. Continental’s fleet of Viscount II’s 
and DC-7B’s serves 23 major cities in the West and 
Southwest, too. For more information, simply con- 
tact your local Continental Cargo Manager or write: 
Mr. Lee Slay, Director, Cargo Sales, Continental 
Airlines, Stapleton Field, Denver 7, Colorado. 


New! Minimum air freight charge only $4 on Continental ! 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


Pees 


= 
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South Africa? The currency situ- 
ation in Colombia? Prices of bio- 
logicals in New York? Prospects for 
establishment of a branch in Tokyo? 


(CC sont at business conditions in 


Pan American World Airways has 
the answers—and more. 

More than 100 overseas markets dot- 
ting the world map have become mar- 
keting advisory service centers under 
the aegis of the globe-girdling airline. 

Announced by Pan Am’s vice presi- 
dent-sales and traffic, Willis G. Lips- 
comb, the new service is designed to 
give importers and exporters in every 
part of the world the benefit of the air 
carrier's vast experience in interna- 
tional trade by air. Pan Am ranks as 
the world’s No. 1 carrier of interna- 
tional air freight, serving all six dozen 
continents. 

At no charge to the importer or ex- 
porter, Pan Am will perform a variety 
of services in his behalf, providing a 
wide variety of useful information. This 
is part of the airline’s drive to increase 
the flow of international air freight, 
which, it is believed, will be stimulated 
by a service such as Pan Am has estab- 
lished. Many facets go into the making 
of the advisory service, all carefully 
planned to allow immediate applica- 
tion. 

Inviting “all persons and companies 
whose businesses involve the transpor- 
tation of goods between the United 
States and other countries, now or in 
the future,” to make free use of Pan 
Am’s repository of marketing informa- 
tion, Lipscomb said: 

“Through experience gained in three 
decades of international cargo trans- 
portation as well as specialized train- 
ing recently completed,” he continued. 
“Pan American personnel at 26 cities 
in the United States and Canada and at 
114 important commercial centers in 
other countries are ready to answer the 
marketing problems of thousands of 
producers, distributors and _ buyers 
throughout the world. 
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For importers and exporters everywhere in the world... 


A NEW SOURCE 
OF GLOBAL MARKETING DATA 


Lipscomb 
"Vital factor” 


“In addition to answering specific 
questions related to commercial pro- 
duction and distribution, these same 
cargo specialists, whether they are in 
Boston, Dakar, San Francisco or Cal- 
cutta, are prepared to offer worldwide 
representation, as well as transporta- 
tion and authoritative information, to 
all of Pan American’s customers. 

Pan Am personnel in all the air- 
line’s sales and cargo offices are pre- 
pared to receive and answer specific 
questions about economic conditions in 
hundreds of localities in many foreign 
countries. They also will provide in- 


formation about airline routings, cus- 
toms procedures, regional use of dif- 
ferent types of cargo containers, rates, 
insurance, and listings of local produc- 
ers, buyers, distributors and bankers. 

“For some years we have stressed the 
importance of air cargo in international 
commerce, and this unique service will 
undoubtedly prove to be a vital factor 
in the growth of air cargo. The fast 
transportation of manufactured prod- 
ucts and commodities across interna- 
tional boundaries is an essential part of 
worldwide trade. Pan American, con- 
sequently, is presenting this extensive 
method of facilitating this fast trans- 
portation. The benefits of this large- 
scale economic undertaking will be felt 
both in the United States, and many 
countries abroad.” 

The new marketing concept is being 
given worldwide ballyhoo by the airline 
and is expected ot become a useful in- 
strument in the development of new 
international air freight traffic. 

Lipscomb, one of the best-known ex- 
ecutives in world air transportation, 
was the first man to be awarded the 
Air Freight Forwarders Association’s 
annual Air Cargo Man of the Year 
Award. oo 


One of Pan Am's 
fleet of newly con- 
verted fast, roomy 
DC-7F airfreighters. 
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TODAY'S 
ECONOMICAL 
AIR FREIGHTER 


HAWK | FR Ss 2 D D E LEY AVIATI Oo Lad 32 Duke Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 
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‘Production has outgrown con- 
sumption in some lines of busi- 
ness. This means that new mar- 
kets must be found, sold, and 
served. . . . Air freight can 
bring even remote new markets 
close at hand, easy to sell and 
to supply.” 


GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 


AN air freight transportation be 
C the growth leader of the Six- 
ties? 

John C. Emery, president of Emery 
Air Freight Corporation, thinks it can, 
providing a number of astute actions 
are taken. 

In an address before a joint meeting 
of the Air Cargo Sales Club of New 
York and the World Trade Club of 
New York last month, Emery displayed 
confidence that “international air 
freight in particular can double and 
redouble in volume of traffic and in 
usefulness to shippers and consignees 
at home and abroad.” 

Contending that domestic and world 
events are creating the air freight mar- 
ket, he pointed to the current eco- 
nomic recession here as an example: 

“Among its causes are high costs and 
high prices,” Emery said. “One way 
in which industry can control costs 
and prices is to reduce inventories and 
streamline the production and distri- 
bution process toward the objective of 
an economical straight-line flow of 
materials from ultimate source to ulti- 
mate use. Air freight plays a key 
role in this technique. 

“Production has outgrown consump- 
tion in some lines of business. This 
means that new markets must be 
found, sold and served, and there is 
no quicker way to do this than to 
build a new supply system on the speed 
of air freight. Air freight can bring 
even remote new markets close at hand. 
easy to sell and to supply. 

“Throughout the world, we see a 
rising demand for a better standard 
of living. This is creating the new 
markets that industry needs, but these 
markets are thousands of miles, weeks 
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by steamship, from the factories which 
produce the things the new customers 
want. Many of these new selling areas 
have only the most primitive forms of 
local transport, as inefficient and costly 
in the distribution process as_ their 
poorly served and inadequately equip- 
ped seaports.” 

And this is just where air freight 
fits in. 

One of the “marvels of the postwar 
years,” the air freight forwarding ex- 
ecutive stated, is the record of indus- 
trial growth of Western Europe and 
Japan. Not alone is the United States 
seeking new markets. Our zeal in fer- 
reting them out is matched by indus- 
tries of those lands. Far from being 
tied to the ground, these foreign com- 
petitors have turned to air freight “in 
ways which are as imaginative and 
effective as any which American in- 
dustry has yet devised.” 

Which poses a challenge to Ameri- 
can industry. Emery warned that 
American firms will “sacrifice an es- 
sential advantage” if they do not get 
down to cases and employ air freight 
“as shrewdly and resourcefully” as their 


One of America’s most respected air 
freight forwarding executives had a few 
words to say about the wrong kind of 
competitive influences, their effect, and 
what can be done to make international 
air freight a true growth industry. 


competitors over the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

Will air freight recognize its golden 
opportunity to establish a record of 
growth never before seen in the his- 
tory of transportation? If the chal- 
lenge is met—“especially in the inter- 
national market” —certain specified 
conditions must be present. Here is 
how Emery lays it on the line: 


> “There has to be a growing vol- 
ume of international trade, and _ this 
condition is present. Between 1950 and 
1960, the world-wide foreign trade of 
the United States has more than 
doubled, and the volume of air freight 
which has moved internationally to or 
from the United States has nearly 
trebled.” 


> “There has to be adequate airline 
capacity to move the _ international 
freight offered by shippers. Here the 
picture is rather mixed, with shortages 
of airlift on some routes, but between 
Europe and the United States it is esti- 
mated that 171,000 tons of cargo could 
have moved by air in 1960, compared 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Shippers! Here's how to get instant action on 


Air Freight problems 


Dial your BOAC Sf 


~ 


Appointed Cargo Agent | = 5 


Insert problem here : : 
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It’s like clockwork! Better, really, because 
no machine could store as much vital freight 
knowledge as your BOAC Appointed 
Cargo Agent or Freight Forwarder. No 
machine could use the human touch to 


streamline your individual consignment’s 
collection, Customs clearance, handling and 
delivery as he does. Next time you ship by 
air, dial his number—your BOAC Appoin- 
ted Cargo Agent. Leave the rest to him! 


World Trade by Jet 


B-0 * A.( takes good care of your cargo. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION JO 


In association with Air India, Qantas and TCA 
Direct flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 
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ready to go into service 


this summer, Seaboard has 


put forth proposals for 


ern Airlines’ executives repre- 
sentatives in the International 
Air Transport Association’s cargo par- 
ley are in Paris, attempting to force 
through its brand new concept of what 
the North Atlantic rate structure 
should be like. It may well be that by 
the time this issue reaches distribution, 
final decision on the issue of rates is 
resolved, one way or another—or once 
more postponed. 

Last month, just 11 days before the 
opening of what many industry figures 
consider to be one of the most crucial 
cargo sessions in IATA history, Sea- 
board exploded a not unexpected 
bombshell. To place it in more exact 
context, a dramatic move by the 
troubled transatlantic all-cargo air car- 
rier was anticipated; the previous na- 
ture of it, of course, remained in the 
realm of the unknown until the Janu- 
ary 12 announcement by Richard M. 
Jackson, president. 

Mindful of Seaboard’s Canadair 
CL-44 propjet swingtail freighter 
which is scheduled to start North At- 
lantic operations in July, Jackson ef.- 
fected a radical departure in policy 
from that of the airline’s previous ad- 
ministration. He made the following 
recommendations at a morning press 
conference held in New York, which, 
it is understood, would be proposed to 
the IATA conferees in the French 
capital: 

> Establish a new structure “de- 
signed for flexibility,” which would 
allow low rates on general cargo in 
bulk. Maintain the current general- 
commodity rate up to and including 
the 1,100-2,200-pound bracket, then 
drop below, starting with the 2,200- 
5,000-pound bracket which would be 
rated at 46¢ per ton-mile. The cur- 


\' this writing, Seaboard & West- 


With those big swingtails 
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rent rate for this weight bracket is 
48.7¢ per ton-mile. The proposed Sea- 
board rate scale would continue to 
descend in stages of 2,500 pounds each 
until 10,000 pounds is reached, and 
thereafter in 5,000-pound stages until 
65,000 pounds (theoretical payload of 
the CL-44). At the latter weight, the 
rate would be 14.5¢ per ton-mile. 


Jackson Mahoney 


> Place a minimum weight of 550 
pounds on specific commodities. Rates 
would start at 47¢ per ton-mile and 
descend to 14¢ per ton-mile for a 65,- 
000-pound shipment, as against Sea- 
board’s proposed general-commodity 
scale which, between these weights, 
would run from 56.4¢ to 14.5¢ per ton- 
mile. 

> Eliminate an unspecified number of 
specific commodity rates, while con- 
solidating others. 

> Nail down IATA charter rates to 
Seaboard’s proposed scales, “so that 
there will be no difference between the 
IATA charter rate and the IATA 
scheduled service rate at these ton- 
nages.” 

> Commissions to cargo sales agents 
should be increased from their present 
5% to 10%, and the minimum raised 
to $1.00. 


Artist's conception of the CL-44 


> Grant to air freight forwarders and 
cargo agents “simple and liberal rules 
regarding free and reduced-rate trans- 
portation.” 

It was John H. Mahoney, vice presi- 
dent-sales and a key man in Seaboard’s 
executive leadership, who spelled out 
the program. Restating Jackson’s call 
for “low rates to bring the high vol- 
ume we need,” Mahoney said: 

“We want to work closely with the 
air freight forwarders and cargo sales 
agents to effect the breakthrough. 

“We will have tremendous volume 
capacity in 1961 and the years to fol- 
low. The forwarders and the cargo 
agents are an important part of the 
industry effort to effect the break- 
through. Given fair and reasonable 
incentive, they will help the industry 
to get the volume it needs to achieve 
the breakthrough.” 

Emphasizing Seaboard’s new em- 
phasis on its reliance on forwarders 
and agents, Mahoney added: 

“They fit our needs perfectly. We 
want to make full use of them. Part 
of the problem is to rearrange the 
existing rate structure so that they can 
go out and get business for Seaboard 
and the rest of the air carriers.” 

The proposed rates evidently are 
tailored to CL-44 payload and _per- 
formance. It is a type of aircraft 
which no other international aircraft 
has purchased. How far Seaboard’s 
competitor airlines will go towards 
meeting even a part of its proposals is, 
to judge by pre-parley off-the-cuff com- 
ment within the industry, heavily on 
the iffy side. 

Seaboard has been in financial dif- 
ficulty for some years. Last August, 
Jackson, a management consultant and 
former associate of Laurence S. Rocke- 


(Concluded on Page 30) 
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New name...new methods and equipment 
.. new low rates... and a new company- 
wide spirit! That’s REA Express—ready, 
eager and able to provide you with its 
many shipping services. 
REA Express is the national and world- 
wide rail-air-sea-highway service of Rail- 
way Express... the simplest way to ship. 
You deal with just one carrier— REA —all 
the way from origin to destination. 
You can ship anything, anywhere, any 
time via REA. Nationwide coverage to 
23,000 communities, and no charge for 
door-to-door delivery (within published 
limits) in the U. S. 


You can choose the fastest, the most eco- 


most complete nt 
services in the world... 


nomical combination of transportation 
available. REA is official cargo sales agent 
for every international flight of the 35 
member airlines of the International Air 
Transport Association (IATA), with over 
350 departures every day. 


REA expedites imports and exports via a 
vast land-air-sea network through 21 gate- 
ways from and to points in 41 countries. 
Negotiable through bill of lading, pio- 
neered by REA, ends customs delays, ware- 
housing expense, speeds distribution. 
Reduced surface rates in the U. S., too, be- 
tween gateways and other domestic points. 


Service? No other organization can match 
REA’s—the most complete in the world. 


our arnane-anrwveneanrrue wa FPR Es A EXPRESS 


RAIL « AIR + SEA+> HIGHWAY 
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What's New in Equipment for 
The Air Shipper and Air Cargo Handler? 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. is offering 
a low silhouette counterbalanced Jack- 
Stacker equipped with a side shift clamp 
and rubber faced pallet arms to allow pal- 
letless handling of various sized loads. 


Complete controls for lift, lower, tilt and 
clamping are located at the drive end of 
the truck. In addition, the bumper is 
equipped with a foot button brake release 
allowing the operator to ride the truck and 
transport the load quickly over long dis- 
tances, 

A second item—a counterbalanced Jack- 
Stacker equipped with a quickly detach- 
able clamp and drum up-ender for 180 deg. 
forward dumping operations with wooden 
and steel barrels—is in the Lewis-Shepard 


line. The combination of the adjustable 
clamp and the 180 deg. forward rotating 
drum up-ender allow the operator to pick 
up, elevate and dump loads without leav- 
ing the control handle of the truck, the 
manufacturers stated. By detaching the 
clamp and drum up-ender, the counter- 
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LIGHT, SIMPLE, AND EXPENDABLE 


According to the Packaging Corporation of America, designer of this new corrugated ex- 
pendable pallet, it can be assembled from a single piece of corrugated board "within a 


few minutes by a single worker with a staple gun," as shown in the picture at the left. 


A variety of corrugated support fillers of 


special design increase strength of pallet 


as needed. Company tests have shown compression strengths of up to 51,000 pounds, PCA 
states. Photo at right shows a load strapped to pallet for maximum strength. Weight 
of only three to four pounds provides savings in storage and shipping expenditures. 


———————————————————n—n— mw 


balanced walkie may be used for handling 
skids and pallets in normal operations. 

A third JackStacker, this one a high- 
stacking straddle type equipped with in- 
dividually operated load stabilizer arms for 
handling large or small loads, or loads of 
varying heights, has been introduced by 


the firm. The load stabilizer arms are 
equipped with 1 in. thick rubber on the 
bottom to prevent loads from slipping and 
also to protect delicate Joads from clamp- 
ing damage. The load stabilizer arms are 
available in a variety of vertical adjust- 
ments to suit individual handling needs. 


The Industrial Truck Division of the 
Clark Equipment Co. has added a new 
gas powered stand-up end control lift truck 


to its line of materials handling equipment. 
Called the Stand-Up, the new truck is 
available in two models, the C20-SU and 
the C25-SU, rated at 2,000 and 2,500 pound 
capacity at 24-in. load centers. The truck 
is designed for use at terminals, ware- 
houses, docks, and at “other operations 
where the driver is required to get off the 
truck frequently to pick orders, inspect 
labels and assemble lot loads.” 


PACKAGING 


Clark’s new lift truck embodies design 
features never before available on a gas 
powered end control stand-up machine. 
These include water-cooled engine, power 
shifted transmissions with torque converter, 
and swing-out panels for easy engine ac- 
cessibility. Both models are powered by 
a four cylinder, L-head engine of 112 cubic 
inches displacement. The Hydratork Drive 
power shifted transmission provides a 
power train which permits a maximum 
travel speed of 8 mph forward or reverse 
with rated load. The C20-SU will climb 
a grade of 27% loaded, and the C25-SU a 
23% grade with rated load. Swing-out 
side panels and a tip-up hood expose en- 
gine and accessories for routine servicing 
and maintenance. Frequently checked 
items are conveniently arranged for easy 
servicing. For major maintenance, side 
panels lift off the machine. 

The truck is 32” wide and has a 62” 
turning radius. The aisle for right angle 
stacking is 72%” wide plus load length. 
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U. S. AIR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


March, 1960 


This commodity study by the United States Government is the third 
of a series presenting certain selected statistics on March, 1960, United 
States export and import shipments by air, extracted from the detailed 
compilations of foreign trade air cargo statistics for that month. The first 
part was published in the 14th edition of the Air Shippers Manual which 
was issued in conjunction with the November, 1960 number of Air Trans- 
portation; the second part, in last month’s issue of Air Transportation. 
This is the first time ut 13 years that such statistics are available. See 


the following pages. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Air Export Coverage—Export statistics include government 
as well as non-government shipments to foreign countries. The 
export statistics in this release, therefore, include Mutual Security 
Program military aid, and economic aid shipments. Shipments to 
United States armed forces and diplomatic missions abroad for 
their own use are excluded from the export statistics. United 
States trade with Puerto Rico and the United States possessions 
is not included in this release. Also excluded from this release 
is information on merchandise shipped in transit through the 
United States between foreign countries. The export data in this 
release are based on 100% coverage of shipments valued at $100 or 
more and on a 50% sample of shipments valued at less than $100. 


Export Valuation: The valuation definition used in the export 
statistics is the value at the seaport, border point, or airport of 
exportation. It is based on the selling price (or cost if not sold) 
and includes inland freight, insurance, and other charges to the 
port of exportation. Transportation and other costs beyond the 
United States port of exportation are excluded. However, in some 
instances the valuation may not be reported in accordance with 
this defintion, particularly where the export value is difficult to 
determine or must be estimated. None of the values has been 
adjusted for changes in price level. 


Air Import Coverage—General import statistics include im- 
ports for immediate consumption plus entries into bonded ware- 
houses. The import statistics include merchandise imported by 
government agencies as well as by private importers, but exclude 
American goods returned by United States armed forces for their 
own use. United States trade with Puerto Rico and the United 
States possessions are not included in this release. In addition, 
this release excludes merchandise shipped in transit through the 
United States between foreign countries. The general import data 
in this release are based on 100% coverage of imports reported on 
formal entries. The general import value for informal entries 
($250 and under) referred to in this release is based on a 50% 
sample of such shipments. 


Import Valuation: Import values are, in general, based on 
market price or selling price, and are in general, f.o.b. the export- 
ing country. The import values exclude United States import 
duties. None of the values have been adjusted for change in price 
level. 


Special Category Commodities: Those commodities which, 
for security reasons, detailed commodity or commodity-by-country 
information cannot be released. 


10 Bridge Street 


Orders are now being accepted for 
Leather-Bound Volumes 
of all twelve 1960 issues of 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


including the big 14th Edition of the 


AIR SHIPPERS MANUAL 


Price: Ten Dollars (Postpaid) 
Don't delay! Send your order in now! 


New York 4, N. Y. 
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Table 1,--UNITED STATES IMPORTS BY AIR = CUSTOMS DISTRICT BY SELECTED 
COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN = MARCH 1960 


(Districts are shown where air import value was $50,000 or more, Selection of countries within districts 
was based on importance of countries in terms of value and/or shipping weight) 


Customs district and Value walanee Customs district and Value —— 
country of origin (dollars) ( ds) country of origin (dollars) toaattn’ 


Total (all districts).| 41,945,452 /|8, 536,698 || Florida—-Continued 
PMctccdedsaedecduc 103,782 136, 539 
Vere ccccevocecossososoods 239,179 21,506 I ee ee ere 110,626 75,621 
Canada (ine, Newfound= COLOMBIA. cccccceccccess 83,959 43,522 
land and Labrador)..... 110, 380 9,001 Venezuela...ccccccccces 172,376 52, 364 
United KingGoMs cccesccces 128,519 12,485 A 16,443 28, 387 
All other countries.,..... 280 20 All other countries.... 231,032 99, 768 
Massachusetts. cccccccccccces 344,035 46,495 New 0 ORDA 163, 206 226 464 
United Kingdom,....ccceoes 179, 548 11,950 2 
GUBSRRIA. . cccccccsoeee 5, 288 33,320 
West ee 101,056 12,670 , ‘ 
All other countries 63,431 21,875 Bh SELVEEE. wos ceeseres 67,038 108,497 
es ’ ? All other countries,.... 90,880 84,647 
PelTas. ocancdckddsnseveceene 196 426 6 321 + 
Canada (ine, Newfound- a 2 GNNET cc cicseccewcecese 95,427 9,670 
land and Labrador)...... 82, 395 6,109 || Laredo, ..sccccccscccccees 122,107 142,652 
United RInGGoM, ccccccccce 112, 346 24 Se Mewncsesemasedecs ‘118,691 140,085 
PYONGC. cccccccccccccccese 1,685 188 All other countries.... 3,416 2,567 
Mew York...cccccecccececeees] 32,180,783 13,062, 346 || 18 Angeles. ...++eseeeeeee 1 27.6 318,718 
2 2 2 2 Dba reenedeceses ne’ 106 605 271 245 
Canada (inc, Newfound- West Ge 51. 864 4’ 232 
land and Labrador)...... 817,047 37,434 BEY ococsccoces ? ? 
eh aaa a aaete 24,454 59,477 yee snp ned eb ga 243,626 8,987 
Weeeneessececooese 137,782 6,783 1o - coyntries.... 373,651 3,254 
DOE Adckvesboneddoasseud 254, 273 16,470 San ee 982 451 131 786 
DWOG a ccccccvececceccces 747 040 38 631 Gy A I C3 
, ; Republic of Philippines 757 
WUE cc cccccocssccsececs 1, 249, 310 18,154 , ? 
Hong iene ceeede tes 99,728 11 846 
3 — 555 612 21 037 ? 
United Kingdom...........| 6,083,086] 728,249 || 4atother countries... | 108¢807| 13,100 
Netherlands,...ceccscesees| 1,582,311 95,424 Ss . . 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 228,007 37,640 MNO 6 686 00 6cdscdecs 2, 320,080 105,714 
FYO@NCE. .csccccccccccscsee| 4,821,496) 640,214 Canada (inc, Newfound- 
West Germany.....seeeeeeee| 3,845,807] 402,677 land and Labrador),.,. 219,432 9,011 
Ps obbetenecescéeces 403,677 41,682 Pissceeeceetskeoens 2,029, 216 86,729 
Switzerland....ccsceseeee| 6,223,605) 172,424 All other countries.... 71,432 9,974 
Ps rssceckesobmeooea 242,502 2,514 
Poland and DanZig.ccccece 301, 585 5,807 Pek ctbeeredccececsens 94,791 8,468 
MERc cdcvcsceseveeseseed 127,400 20,043 Pic cénnccsdiceceeeoes 79,946 816 
Bly. ccccccscccccsescooa, Sp0augeeel Gamaeee All other countries..., 14,845 7,652 
pe ee ey 159 838 19 479 
Wiktinwerebecossenenus 165,621 39,043 HOWALL., seccccccccccccscece 91, 354 2,395 
Pc ecccesesccdeccseees 127,865 17,154 PEER ceccvcccseseoccese 73,590 34,986 
Union of South Africa,... 217,212 5,943 
All other countries...... 933,331 113,068 GRGREs ccccoececceswesoeds 608, 749 63,221 
GCeNGGRs cccsccscoeseocess 144,949 3,056 
S., cncccteccevcet 113, 289 984 MeXLC0. occcccecccecteooes 94,052 6,006 
United Kingdom,....cseeee 105,901 632 United Kingdom, ...cecoes 119,587 31,095 
All other countries...... 7, 388 352 West Germany..ccsoccsee 151, 506 11,930 
All other countries,... 98,655 9,1% 
FLOTUGG. see eeeesereereeeeees 2,605, 803 3,645,847 CGR c6ede cdcdecdéeseseees 326,902 11,184 
Pac beh ceceeed o6eeuns 411,'744 41 483 
id GN 6ccbecteseuchere 134, 210 2,220 
| 206,622 195 779 
, United Kingdom......e0- 180,137 4,912 
British Honduras.....seee 38,715 49,725 All other countries 12° 555 752 
pS eee 481,959) 547,051 dais ? 
pT TTT TTT 58, 283 189, 398 Puerto addin naignean eee 294, 391 665, 321 
NLCOTagua,.cccccccccccece 224,933 797 429 
’ Dominican Republic..... 197,015 6240, 636 
COStA RLCB.eeeeeeeeerenee 39,943 126, 643 ‘All other countries 97,378 24,685 
DANGERS, cocccceoceeecoees 37,418 469,815 ange ’ 9 
CUB. . cccececccccvccceees 387,968} 792,323 || All other districts....... 117,143 32,620 
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Table 2,--UNITED STATES EXPORTS BY AIR=--CUSTOMS DISTRICT BY SELECTEL 
COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION = MARCH 1960 


(Excluding "Special Category"* Commodities) 


(Districts are shown where air export value was $50,000 or more, Selection of countries within districts 
was based on importance of countries in terms of value and/or shipping weight) 


ee 


Customs district and 
country of destination 


Value 
(dollars) 


Shipping 
weight 


(pounds ) 


Customs. district. and 
country of destination 


oe 


Shipping 
weight 


(pounds) 


Value 
(dollars) 


Total (all districts).. 


Massachusetts. .cccccccccceces 
Canada (inc, Newfoundland 
and re 
United Bes Kcasccceete 
ee ee er eT eee 
West GN sks cesicccocse 
TEs 0 tcckhecuineeteteeece 
All other countries....... 


DATE OI, o0ckceeun ese ccseoes 
Canada (inc, Newfoundland 
and Labrador)...ccceceers 
All other countries....... 


New TORR. occcccecccscsesceose 
Canada (inc, Newfoundland 
and Labrador). cccccscccce 
MOX1CO, occccccccsccccnccce 
BerMida, .cccocccccscccccce 
Cube cccccccccccccccecccce 
Netherlands Antilles...... 
COLOMBLE. cccccccecsccccccce 
VONOSUCLA, ccccccececcocces 
RAR ccc cccctvessbcsvcves 
BRASA1. ceccccccccccecccoce 
APPFENTING, oo cccccccccecccs 
GWOGED, ccccccccccccescccce 
Dernmark, .cccccccceccccsccce 
United Kingdom, coccccccece 
Netherlands,..cccccccccces 
Belgium and Luxembourg.... 
FUOMDR 660060 ct cues 060 sees 
West Ges ctceeeccesceos 
RABE nceceeetenincceese 
Switzerland. .cccccccccccce 
Grea ccswicesnseee betwee 
EUS inesabenek as oduseren 
cee ee 
Iran CHIE 2 5 cw cunsinn ot 
SCNT. 654-63 66 60 6805s664s 
Saudi py Perr 
DORs vncdecnccdboegusnees 
Mc cndatncdcocesesocwes 
BRT 0660600008 ees ve 
PO, cdcvsssceseeeseees 
Bite tctnteneneseeents 
Union of South Africa,.... 
All other countries....... 


TR iscba cies wéesiveveves 
hs 0.0400600000660808 
Be Gan 10tcseeeerdees 
PE eceoneessededecees 
Ph nacwtaueonees ues 
Costa RICO. .ccscacccsccces 
Republic of Panama,....... 


48,626,982 


12,656, 219 


397, 307 


123, 235 


4,637 
56,940 
69,881 
66,420 
57,358 
72,071 


85,578 


36, 230 
8,106 
3,605 

15,708 

44,838 

14, 748 


24,954 


76,913 
8,665 


26, 163, 588 


18,'759 
6,195 


3, 371,434 


2,847,655 
666, 280 
692, 330 
150,667 
130,712 
228, 366 
763,822 
597,866 
819,784 
195,487 
795,741 
255,631 

3,538,973 
643,440 
948,548 

2, 337, 320 

3,029,978 
102, 244 

2,278,810 
195,894 

1, 359, 226 
139,553 
160,441 
127,462 
103,728 
183,964 
148,953 
282,489 
173,729 
122, 287 
260, 984 

1,881, 224 


553,311 
68, 159 
149,951 
40, 534 
23,512 
24,774 
208, 982 
65, 321 
64,673 
43,381 
74, 886 
22,477 
313,649 
94,967 
94,165 
200,443 
420, 256 
30, 222 
92,821 
24, 326 
108, 329 
8,244 
35,471 
28, 341 
27,698 
35,980 
8,041 
26,852 
21,664 
33, 355 
23,713 
402,936 


6, 564,039 


215,525 
345,347 
169,914 
210,018 
295,855 


231,462 


Florida--Continued 
PC, ee ee 
Gitbdakedticcacedeuaen 
PN ccscckconeesass 
Bee iickvinticrecceete 
Dominican Republic..... 
Netherlands Antilles... 
Gis cd ceevicsecien 
WERRIGIA, occ veces veeee 
BOUGUE. becceeekeseeeues 
Pena ncnceeeeeoeeeeses 
1 ere ere 
pS a ee 
SPRCRRIIR 00k 000senseee 
All other countries,.... 


New OrleansS....ccccccceccce 
GiatemGl A, 6.0000606060000 
El Salvador..cccccccces 
Nic@rague.cccccccccccce 
Costa RLCA, ccccccceccce 
Venezuela, .cccccccccces 
All other countries,... 


Galveston, cccccccccccccece 
MOZ100. cccccecccceccece 
Guatemala, ..csccccccces 
Venezuela. ..ccccscccccce 
Argentina, .cccccccccecs 
FYONCE. cocccccccccccces 
All other countries,... 


LATCdO. seccccccccccccccces| 


EY Pee ea 
All other countries.... 


los pS reer ree rer 
ee es an 
Venesuela. .ccccccsscccce 
GUO 6600064050 0seees 
United Kingdom,....eee. 
West GUPERe no cccccebeo 
Republic of Philippines 
SOD gn4b 0208 00k000e2sdo 
PS. ee 
All other countries.... 


San Francisco, ..ccccccoccse 
VORORGGIA, «ccc cescevess 
United Kingdom, ....e.e. 
Colony of Singapore.... 
Republic of Philippines 
Hong re errr 
SOG 0000 0060660000064 
pS 
All other countries.... 


365, 605 
1,422,086 
589,114 
142,722 
166,502 
232,498 
602,827 
4,807, 282 
104,492 
185,815 
131,630 
130,836 
143, 206 
45h, dade 


’ 

2,191,020 
55,661 
75,458 
30, 282 
21,887 
53,046 
269, 207 


, ? 
189,667 86, 844 
90,994 48,045 
60,618 22,480 
170,651 37,571 
128,668 48,945 
1,330,398} 333,872 
159, 146 
32,023 
29,733 
33,919 
5, 264 
73,787 


1,171,675 
- 
55,808 
47,779 
77, 382 
113, 286 
84, 654 
146,821 
41,047 
363,530 


2,632, 551 


“$5,061 
248,451 
63,827 
218, 648 
309,416 
1,133,831 
281, 360 
311, 357 
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Table 2,--UNITED STATES EXPORTS BY AIR--CUSTOMS DISTRICT BY SELECTED 
COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION = MARCH 1960-——Continued 


(Excluding "Special Category"* Commodities) 


(Districts are shown where air export value was $50,000 or more, Selection of countries within districts 
was based on importance of countries in terms of value and/or shipping weight) 


= 


= 
Customs district and Value yoy Customs district and Value ye 
country of destination (dollars) ( is) country of destination (dollars) ( ds) 
Washington... .ccccccccccseses 723,778 176,515 Chicago--Continued 
GE cxcecscedboetssenes > J United Kingdom, ....eee6 100, 537 10,223 
Gebtoerians, cccsccececces 76, 325 606 FROGS. ccccccccsececoecs 64, 230 7,549 
JAPAN. cccccccccccecceeoce 150,999 27, 746 West GETMANY.scccoscece 53,778 3,675 
All other countries,..... 127,088 17,838 All other countries.... 114,476 14,918 
Montana and THRs co vccecese 50,010 9,5 5 CEO kcdecésvoecowsocceodss 335, 378 100 581 
CameGa,. coccoccseocccoscece 50,010 9,575 GUN bocce vecesocercee 322, 371 39,085 
All other countries.... 13,007 1,496 
Dalsote. ccocccccccccsccsoesece 115 978 37,277 
Caneds.ccoccccececcocccce TI5-271 , Puerto Dh daceaatonnenen 292,808 467, 204 
All other countries,..... 707 350 Dominican Republic,.... 29,620 34,979 
Venezuela, .ccccccccccce 201,632 398 , 870 
WR «no cte nwneentesntasclc waa 233,681 All other countries.... 61,556 33,355 
GEROGR,. covcesvococvescoce 816, 239 153,044 
Hanbee. ccodeseseccoconces| 196,903 44,272 || All other districts,...... 212,961 55,712 


a gan Ee ee ee 


Part I of this study (November 1960 issue) was concerned with shipping weights and values of prin- 
cipal commodities and selected commodity groupings. Part Il (January 1961) dealt with countries 
of origin and destination of selected commodity groupings. 


Ship today...and your cargo arrives to- 


an AMERICA 


morrow in South America! Only Panagra 
offers this faster-than-ever-before shipping 
service on daily jets that cut cargo travel 
time in half—at no extra cost—to Lima 
from New York, via Miami and Panama. 
Four convenient jet flights a week to 


Buenos Aires. 


And you can reserve space for anything 
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from eye-droppers to oil derricks on daily 


TO SOUTH AMERICA 


DC-8 jets, frequent DC-7s or weekly all- 
cargo flights. You can ship without trans- 
fers from New York to 7 countries in South 
America, over the routes of National, Pan 
American and Panagra. 


For details, call your cargo agent or Pan 
American, Sales Agent for Panagra. 


MAES MAG FP 


WORLO’S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


SHIP VIA PANAGRA JETS 
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ONE OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S last actions before giving way to his successor was 
to recommend the creation of a Cabinet-level Department of Transportation. 
If President Kennedy follows through with this recommendation, watch for plenty 
of fireworks in Washington. 


BIGGEST FRUSTRATION of a member of this staff followed a long dissertation by him on 
the unparalleled safety of airfreighted shipments which, for this reason, are 
accorded favorable insurance ratings. He was handed a newSpaper clipping 
of a half-million-dollar gold haul at Ezeiza International Airport, Buenos 
Aires. 


RECENT ISSUE OF AMERICAN AIRLINES' Flagship News tells the story of a sales repre- 
sentative in Nashville who ran up against a stone wall when he attempted to 
sell local fruit wholesalers on the idea of flying in fresh strawberries from 
the West Coast. Undaunted, he buttonholed the city's leading restaurateurs, and 


interested them enough in the idea to prompt their making inquiries at their 
suppliers. The strategy worked: a wholesaler ordered nearly a ton's worth. 

AA's representative went a step further, notifying all the restaurants in town 
that the strawberries were on the way in. They were snapped up like free passes 
to My Fair Lady. More orders followed. A new market was born. 


EXECUTIVES of major air freight forwarding firms are heading overseas with an 
eye towards expanding operations and tightening present network. John D. 
McPherson, president of Airborne Freight Corp., is circling the world, starting 
with the Atlantic and winding up with the Pacific. Alvin B. Beck, president of 
Air Express International Corp., is crisscrossing Western Europe. Vice President 
John E. Muhlfeld is due to follow him in a week. John C. Emery, Jr., vice 
president-sales of Emery Air Freight Corp., has made the Far East his destina- 
tion. Bob Seitel, president of Allied Air Freight, Inc., just back from Puerto 
Rico, moves on to Europe in the company of Leo Strauss, director of operations. 


CARGO, INC., ground service organization of the nation's scheduled airlines, and 
its cartage agents are digging into what its official news organ calls "a long 
overdue revision in the method of quoting pickup and delivery rates to the 
airlines and the shipping public." The coming change reportedly will not affect 
basic 100-pound rates or minimum charges already in existence. It will con- 
centrate on other rates established for heavier weighted shipments. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Most Complete 
Marketing Service 
liver Developed 


* TO MAKE OVERSEAS BUSINESS EASY, 


EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


* TO HELP CARGO AGENTS AND FREIGHT 
FOWARDERS EXPAND SERVICE THROUGH 


PAN AM 


WORLD-WIDE 


Information 


Current, valuable, authoritative 
information on 114 world trade 
centers in 80 foreign lands! 


«Pan Am gets you marketing facts 


PAN AM | 


JET 
CLIPPER 
CARGO 


pmeter ee ae 


WORLD-WIDE 


Transportation 


More flights direct to more major 
markets by the world’s largest, 
fastest overseas air cargo fleet! 


¢ Now, fastest delivery overseas from 


we the WORLDS MOST EXPE; RIENCED AIRLINE 


ole i aa Be 


WORLD-WIDE 


Representation 


More American and English-speaking 
personnel to represent you 
and your product in foreign lands! 


¢ In effect, you get 114 overseas offices 


on economic conditions, tariffs, cus- 
toms procedures, currency exchange. 
Plus special information you may 
need for your product. 

¢ Pan Am can help find markets for 
products—and products for markets! 
You can be put in touch with overseas 
distributors, buyers, bankers through 
Pan Am. 

¢ Pan Am advises you all the way — 
on containers, rates, insurance, best 
routes, collections. Our representa- 
tives have solved hundreds of 
problems. May we help solve yours? 
«Pan Am keeps you on top of the 
market — with “Horizons,” the unu- 
sual Clipper* Cargo magazine. Every 
month you get “inside” information 
on fast-moving distribution develop- 
ments, overseas trade opportunities. 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


anywhere in_U.S.! Direct through- 
plane service to the world’s major mar- 
kets from 15 international gateways 
in the U.S., and Jet-speed ground pro- 


cedures, cut delivery time by hours! 


from one source zips shipments all 
along Pan Am’s delivery chain (load- 
ing dock to airport, overseas, to con- 
signee). World’s largest international 
truck-air system slashes transfers, 
handling, red tape. 


* Now, more space, more speed! Pan 
Am Merchantmen stow over 15 tons. 
Products go on world’s fastest all- 
cargo planes, and the world’s largest 
over-ocean Jet fleet. 


* Now, rates lower than ever! In more 
and more cases distribution now costs 
less by Pan Am than by surface. 


—at no extra cost! Wherever you ship 
by Clipper Cargo, Pan Am represent- 
atives give your product the individ- 
ual attention it deserves, see that it 
gets to market the way you want. 

« An American viewpoint on the spot! 
Pan Am personnel, trained to 
American business methods (and 
the ways of the local market), know 
how you want your product handled, 
how to speed it through customs and 
on to the consignee. 

¢ World-Wide contact service! Pan 
Am’s integrated sales/service organ- 
ization takes the hitches out of world 
marketing. 

¢ World-Wide follow-through! Pan 
Am’s cargo control system, unsur- 
passed capacity and uniform world- 
wide procedures make world’s fastest 
delivery, world’s surest delivery ! 


PAN AM PUTS YOU IN BUSINESS ABROAD—WITH ONE PHONE CALL! 
Cal/ your cargo agent, freight forwarder or Pan Am office today. 
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LOOK BEYOND THE FREIGHT RATES 


Based on a Case History Provided by American Airlines 


| 
FI rragiys 


|. The fresher a hatching egg, the greater the chances 
for its hatching. 


2. A New Hampshire poultry firm has taken to alr- 
freighting its hatching-egg consignments to San Fran 
cisco. Why? 


3. One good reason is that it affords a higher degree 
of safety. Another attractive reason is that it's actually 
cheaper than surface transportation by $6.00 per 100 
pounds. 


4. But the most compelling reason of all is that the 
superior freshness of the airfreighted hatching eggs has 
produced 8°/, more chicks per consignment. 


5. Since the consignor plans shipments of up to 169 
cases per flight ($41.42 value per case], the airborne 
product should return an extra dividend of 13!/2 cases 
of chicks ($559.17 value). 


6. Like shippers of thousands of other commodities, this 
one has learned that air freight is not a frill. He 
makes it work for him. 
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GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from Page 14) 


to the 42,000 tons of air freight ac- 
tually carried in this market.” 

> “There has to be a schedule of 
prices for air freight transportation 
which shippers can afford to pay. In- 
ternational air freight rates will never 
be as low as the lowest rates of sur- 
face carriers, but they need to be rea- 
sonably competitive at the lower ship- 
ping weights, and they should show 
a declining trend from year to year. 
Here again, air freight meets the 
specification. General commodity rates 
actually increased on average between 
1950 and 1960, but a broad list of 
specific commodity rates across the 
Atlantic and a new volume rate struc- 
ture across the North Pacific have pro- 
duced in effect the trend toward lower 
rates that air freight development re- 
quires.” 

> “There has to be an adequate sales 
organization to promote the use of air 


freight by shippers, and in this area 
the air freight business is singularly 
—even amazingly—well equipped. To- 
day there are 35 international airlines 
serving the United States—nine Ameri- 
can and 26 foreign. Each has its own 
sales staff in greater or lesser num- 
bers. Throughout the world, it is esti- 
mated that there are 1,400 cargo sales 
agencies, working with the airlines on 
a sales-commission basis, and nearly 
half of these are in the United States. 

Finally, there are the international 
forwarders and consolidators, the num- 
ber of which here and overseas can 
only be guessed at. The Civil Aero- 
nautic Board has licensed 44 Ameri- 
can companies for international for- 
warding operations, but there are 
known to be many more than this out- 
side the CAB jurisdiction. Altogether, 
it appears that there are something 
like 1,500 to 1,600 United States and 
foreign organizations involved in air 
freight selling throughout the world. 
Surely there is no sign of inadequacy 
here—rather, the contrary may be true. 

What do these add up to? Emery 
put it neatly: the essential ingredients 
for rapid growth in international air 
freight — “markets, capacity, price 
trends, and sales capacity.” 


Between New York 
and Florida... 


NATIONAL offers’ 
reserved air freight 
on scheduled 
all-cargo service 
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PLUS Air Freight service 
on every National Flight 
including pure jets! 


ATR REIGHT 


DOOR-TO-DOOR 
OVERNIGHT creatine 
DELIVERY Canes ee Florida cities 


World-wide Air Cargo Charter Facile fff m~-uuu than 
aa : any other 
ities. Call your Freight Forwarder, airline! 
Cargo Agent. . . or your nearest 

National Airlines office . .. . and 


Tau mason eae? 


NATIONAL 


AIRLINE OF 
, 


But why have so many in the air 
freight industry turned gloomy over 
the performance of international air 
freight? What, Emery asked, has 
shaken their confidence in the future? 

This he put down to (a) the un- 
profitable record to date of interna- 


of air transport is too often dissipated 
by delays on the ground. Rates are 
still too high and poorly adapted to 
volume generation. But lack of earn- 
ing power in international air freight, 
and lack of cooperation between air- 
lines, forwarders, and cargo agents 


tional air freight, and (b) a lack of 
common purpose among the various 
elements of the industry. No, these 
are not the sole reasons for interna- 
tional air freight’s retarded growth, 
Emery conceded. There are other fac- 
tors, he said. For example: 
“Adequate airlift is found on some 
routes, but not on others. The speed 


seem to be at the bottom of interna- 
tional air freight’s less than explosive 
growth.” 

Commenting that “almost nobody 
seems to be able to make any money 
out of international air freight opera- 
tion,” he referred to the fact that no 
all-cargo airline in all of the postwar 
period has been able to operate at a 
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steady profit from common carrier op- 
erations. The combination airlines 
may be doing better, some not without 
subsidy payments, but “there has been 
no claim of earnings as yet from their 
freight services.” 

The international air freight for- 
warding picture is much the same, 
Emery contended. One of the for- 
warders’ major problems has been that 
the bigger the firm, the more it must 
expand its services in the interests of 
the shipping public. This may be all 
right for the development of air 
freight, but the greater its contribution 
to the industry’s progress, “the more 
difficult it seems to be to show reason- 
able return from the effort expended.” 

“Of course,” Emery went on, “it 
might be argued that international air 
freight is too new for its earning power 
to have developed, and that earnings 
will come when we have real cargo 
aircraft, when volume has been pro- 
duced by reduced rates, and so on. 
This is a comforting theory, and it 
may be a correct one, but it appears 
that clear signs of an earning power 
should be evident by now in a busi- 
ness at least 15 years old. No, I think 
we must look deeper for the real cause 
of air freight’s poor earning record. 

“In my opinion, it is lack of co- 


operation—or to put it bluntly, reck- 
less and ruthless competition—between 
the several elements involved in pro- 
ducing and selling international air 
freight service that has made it dif- 
ficult for air freight to develop real 
earning power. There is a place for 
all three of the groups involved in in- 
ternational air freight: the airlines, the 
indirect air carriers or forwarder-con- 
solidators, and the customs broker- 
cargo agents. Each can contribute 


something uniquely useful to the de- 
velopment of the air freight business, 
but that is not the way they are go- 
ing about it today. 

“The international airlines, of course, 
are the backbone of the air freight 
business, the heart of the service. It 
is on their earning power in air freight 
that expanded capacity and reduced 
rates must be based. The forwarder- 
consolidators provide a sales coverage 


of the international air freight market, 
especially in the United States, which 
is matched by few if any of the air- 
lines. They are especially well quali- 
fied to coordinate air and surface trans- 
port, to reach the off-airline market, 
and they are more inclined than are 
the airlines to make a specialty of 
handling the lighter weight or package 
shipments. Finally, the customs brok- 
ers and the commission cargo agents 
are equipped and trained to perform 
the essential documentation of inter- 
national shipments, guiding them 
through customs in and out, and per- 
forming other services which many 
shippers have long chosen to have per- 
formed by others more expert than 
themselves. 

“Obviously there is duplication 
among these elements in air freight, 
but just as clearly there is a basic pat- 
tern for cooperation, a united front in 
selling and serving the air freight mar- 
ket. The duplication does not need 
to be harmful, but it can be made 
harmful by deliberate extension, and 
this is what has happened.” 

Emery underscored the latter state- 
ment by alluding to the fact that de- 
spite the complementary nature of air- 
lines and forwarders, the airlines 
wiped out the mixed-consignment rule 


Your cargo moves like clockwork 


When you ship with American Express, cargo is 
where it belongs when it belongs there! The 
reason? American Express knows shipping 
inside out. We've a Telex-linked network 

’ of offices and a staff of experts who have 

moved billions of dollars in cargo. Shipments 
are fully coordinated to save you time and 
money. We take care of every detail... 
cargo and air-space booking,documentation, 
invoicing, insurance .. . and follow up with 
accurate accounting. Ship with confidence. 
Ship with American Express. Foreign Freight 
Forwarding... Customhouse Brokers...CAB 
Certified International Air Freight Forwarders. 
It's the name in freight that carries the weight. . . 


American Express Foreign Freight 
143 Liberty Street, New York City 6, New York 
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“which is essential to the forwarders” 
(January 1957 AT; Page 14). Then 
the forwarders came swinging back at 
the airlines by various means which, he 
said, defeated the essential speed of 
air freight, or depressed airline freight 
revenues below the break-even point, 
or undercut airline rates at all shipping 
weights. Result: deepened competi- 
tion between two forces which under 
ordinary circumstances should  co- 
operate. 

He noted that international air 
freight traffic requires expeditious and 
competent customs brokerage service, 
but some direct and indirect air car- 
riers operate their own customs brok- 
erage departments, thus cutting into 
the volume business of the independent 
customs brokers. On this score, Emery 
asserted: 

“The latter, perhaps in retaliation, 
more likely in an effort to make both 
ends meet, run with saort manpower 
on a single day shift, to such a degree 
that much of the speed of transport 
aircraft is lost in the customs clear- 
ance process. The airlines and some 
of the forwarders pay sales commis- 
sions to cargo agents, for the business 
they can produce, but generally they 
pay no more than 5% of tariff revenue, 
and this is either too much or too lit- 
tle. If it is a form of legalized re- 


bate paid indirectly to the shipper, it 
is too much. If it is compensation for 
sales work in behalf of air freight, it 
is too little. 

“That first essential in air freight 
growth, a reasonable earning potential 
for those engaged in the business, will 
be delayed in accomplishment if these 
and other examples of destructive com- 
petition are permitted by those in the 
industry to persist. On the other hand, 
earning power for all elements in air 


freight can be achieved, I believe, 
through the voluntary action of these 
elements.” 

What is the ideal pattern for the in- 
ternational air freight business? Emery 
split it four ways: 

The Airlines. They would “provide 
the basic service and aim their rate 
structures and their sales forces at vol- 
ume business, with tariffs and a mixed 
consignment rule adapted to the in- 
finite variety of commodities and ship- 
ping weights that make up the poten- 
tial air freight market.” 


The Forwarders. They would “con- 
centrate on the lighter-weight traffic, 
with lower minimums than the airlines 
and lower rates below some such levels 
as 500 pounds, and they would forward 
daily on the scheduled airlines in 
mixed consignments at moderate trans- 
portation charges.” 

The Customs Brokers. They would 
“have their specialized field to them- 
selves, and they would perform their 
function with the speed and flexibility 


which should characterize all phases 
of air freight transportation.” 

The Cargo Agents. Paid as sales 
agents, they would become “a true 
sales force for the carriers, by utiliz- 
ing special knowledge of their cus- 
tomers’ requirements toward the objec- 
tive of getting into the air all of the 
traffic of the customers which should 
be there. And they would be paid, not 
a flat 5%, but a graduated scale of 
commissions upward from 5%, based 
on volume generated.” 
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(PER LB.—100 LBS. MINIMUM) 


SURFACE VEHICLE PARTS* fly with 
SAS speed and tender care at this 
surprisingly low rate. So do many 
products. And SAS serves more 
cities in Europe than any other 
transatlantic or transpolar airline. 
Plus Middle East, Africa. Phone 
your SAS Cargo agent about your 
shipping problems. na'motor ship parts 


SCOAWOIVAVIAN AIRLINES S1STEN 
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This is the way the president of 
Emery Air Freight Corporation views 
the current pictures, what’s wrong with 
it, and what can be done to right it. 
He doesn’t pretend that his four-way 
recommendation is perfect or even 
practicable. But he feels certain that 
something like it is needed, and it 
won't be easy coming up with the cure- 
all. Emery sees it as “the challenge 
that matches the opportunity which in- 
ternational air freight represents.” 

eee 


VOLUME NOW! 


(Continued from Page 16) 


feller, moved into the top spot in the 
airline hierarchy. He has set about 
streamlining management and _ present- 
ing a new image of Seaboard to the 
international shipping public. 

Jackson frankly has stated that he 
hopes to break even, at least until the 
time when the CL-44 goes into opera- 
tion. This aircraft, he has indicated, 
is a key to the company’s return to 
the profit side of the ledger. 

“No airline has ever made money 
from the common carriage of cargo 
with the present equipment,” he said. 

Seaboard’s head stated that the air- 
line is planning to “obtain substantial 
quantities of MATS tonnage on a regu- 


= 


The Civil Aeronautics Board, while 
not specifically supporting Seaboard's 
proposed new rates, has backed the 
principle of reducing rates to attract 
This would have to be 
consistent with the cost of operation. 

Another factor entering into the 
rate tussle is Seaboard's attempt to 
win a@ court order which would re- 
store the right to participate in IATA 
passenger matters. This ruling by an 
!ATA committee has been upheld 
by a 4-1 CAB vote. IATA's fear has 
been that Seaboard, the only all- 
cargo carrier flying the North At- 
lantic route, can wield a strong veto 
power to further its own purposes. 


J rt 


more volume 


lar basis.” Furthermore, he asserted, 
if the airline is to boost commercial 
traffic, it will require route growth in 
order to “expand its sources of 
freight.” 

With the swingtail as his lever, Jack- 
son has started a “massive campaign 
to bring rates down so that we can go 
out and get business.” He denied that 
the CL-44 is an interim aircraft, stat- 
ing that “it’s logical to make the step 
from a 35,000-pound to a 65,000-pound 
payload, rather than leap into a 100,- 
000-pound payload all-jet.” 

“Any time you can buy a piece of 
equipment with half the operating 
cost, this is not an interim change. 
The CL-44 will be a very useful plane 
for years to come.” li ld 


MUELLER LETTER 


(Continued from Page 10) 


(b) take steps to waive visa require- 
ments wherever possible, as well as to 
eliminate red tape in visa-issuing prac- 
tices; (c) establish and apply policies 
for the promotion of air freight and 
the simplification of export proced- 
ures; and (d) revitalize national air 
transport policies whereby the public 
can gain maximum advantage from a 
strong civil air arm, and to reverse the 
deteriorating position of the United 
States international air carriers. The 
latter point has become an issue. 

Five days later—exactly 24 days be- 
fore he was succeeded by Luther H. 
Hodges—Secretary of Commerce Fred- 
erick H. Mueller sent a letter to a 
thousand of the nation’s most impor- 
tant importers and exporters. In it he 
called their attention to President Eis- 
enhower’s proclamation of the previous 
month wherein it was pointed out that 
“in the last three years a total of about 
$10 billion more has been paid out 
than has been received,” and that “a 
definite improvement in our balance of 
payments situation is mandatory.” Stat- 
ing his belief that one of the reasons 
for the unwholesome situation was “not 
enough American businessmen are 
aware of the contribution by American 
overseas carriers to a favorable balance 
of payments,” Secretary Mueller added: 

“Foreign businessmen are more con- 
scious of their countries’ interest and 
to a much greater extent insist on ship- 
ping via their own countries’ flags. 

“It will be appreciated if you will 
examine your own policies with regard 
to foreign shipments as well as_per- 
sonal travel to determine if it is pos- 
sible for you to designate American- 
flag carriers—both marine and air.” 

As far as Air Transportation has 
been able to determine, the individual 


American-flag carriers have maintained 
a rigid corporate silence on the sub- 
ject. The industry, however, is buzz- 
ing with tales of how their sales rep- 
resentatives are making hay with the 
Mueller statement. One typical example 
cited is the confrontation of foreign 
traders with the question: “Do you 
realize that for every ton of freight 
flown by a foreign airplane, a pound of 
gold leaves our country?” 

“Well, what do you expect?” a rep- 
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resentative of a European air carrier 
said with pointed candor. “Let’s face 
it. It’s a great sales gimmick. If I 
could use it, ’'d be crazy not to. That’s 
competition. But don’t quote me.” 

After an initial eruption of protest 
by a small group of foreign-flag air- 
lines, the individual members subsided 
into discreet silence, presumably to 
work through their respective Washing- 
ton embassies. Air Transportation has 
been able to establish in at least a cou- 
ple of cases that orders have been 
handed down from “above.” caution- 
ing lower-echelon executives to refrain 
from issuing statements which might 
prove embarrassing to the company. 

Two exceptions involving top execu- 
tives are noted. One concerns a Far 
Eastern air carrier; the other, West- 
ern European. 

On January 12, in an address de- 
livered in Honolulu, Seijiro Yanagita, 
president of Japan Air Lines, declared 
that as a former banker he could ree- 
ognize the motivation behind the United 
States dollar policy. But this policy, 
he said, must in the long run hit “at 
the very core of international trade.” 
He warned that American discrimina- 
tion against the flag-carriers of the na- 
tions operating to the United States— 


“the lifelines of their industry”’—can 
“virtually affect the economic strength 
of some of America’s closest friends.” 
JAL’s head stated that the United 
States was looked to by the free world 
as “a pillar of democracy, a bastion of 
freedom,” and that the “move to chan- 
nel business away from foreign carriers 
may well be understood as an abroga- 
tion of the principles of freedom in in- 
ternational trade.” 


In New York, on a subsequent date, 
D. J. Koeleman, vice president-United 
States of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
the world’s second biggest carrier of 
international air freight, indicated that 
his company is aware of America’s dol- 
lar problem, and is “most sympathetic 
with the long-range objective of the 
United States to improve its foreign 
trade and hence this country’s balance 
of payments position.” Citing United 
States Department of Commerce sta- 


> 


tistics as his source, Koeleman quoted 
data which showed a consistently large 
excess of United States exports to the 
Netherlands over imports from that 
country. 

In 1950, America’s importation of 
Dutch products represented only 39% 
of the dollar value of its sales to the 
Netherlands ($85 million imports as 
against $226 million exports). In the 
final year of that decade, the United 
States-Netherlands trade gap was nar- 
rowed only by a single percentage 
point with our imports 40% of our 
total exports to the Dutch people ($217 
million imports as against $546 million 
exports). In the intermediate years of 
the Fifties, the imbalance in favor of 
United States exporters was eyen more 
pronounced. 

Koeleman established the point that 
in the last half of the Fifties, “the ex- 
cess of United States exports over im- 
ports from the Netherlands has ex- 
ceeded $1.6 billion and thus has made 
a substantial contribution favoring the 
balance of payments from the United 
States”—a trend which he described as 
historical in the trade of both countries. 

The Dutch airline executive made an- 
other point: in the postwar period KLM 
spent over $478 million for United 
States aircraft and other equipment, 
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The Mandarin Jet. . . Fastest and Smoothest Jet airliner in the Orient. 
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543 W. 43 St., New York 36 
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U.S.A. Headquarters of the MEDALLION Airfreight system, a 


which represented more than 24 times 
its earnings here. In addition, it has 
invested $45 million in jet aircraft to 
be delivered this year and next. 
Koeleman proposed that the United 
States, in its search for methods where- 
by the dollar leak can be plugged up, 
eschew “self-defeating” objectives. Giv- 
ing his opinion that restriction in inter- 
national trade and commerce inevitably 
would lead to a “return to the bilateral 
barter economy which led to the dis- 
aster of the 1930s,” Koeleman sug- 
gested that a careful reading of the 
very Eisenhower statement which Sec- 
retary Mueller referred to in his letter 
would bring a quite different interpre- 
tation from the one acquired by the 


‘latter. President Eisenhower, he said, 


on November 17, 1960, restated the 
Government's objectives of increased 
world trade and the unhampered flow 
of funds. Koeleman particularly under- 
scored President Eisenhower's urging 
that measures which tend to curtail the 
purchase of American goods and ser- 
vices be reduced or eliminated. 

“We feel that the prime test for the 
selection of goods and services, if prices 
are equal, can only be of quality,” the 
KLM vice president concluded. “This 
is a basic American principle, the fair- 
ness of which should at no time be im- 
paired by temporary expediencies.” 
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Most of the top cargo executives of 
the foreign airlines denied to Air 
Transportation that the Mueller letter 
has had any effect on their traffic. For 
example: 

“T haven’t heard a single word from 
any exporter. The truth is that there 
has been no visible effect.” 

“Business is better than ever. Our 
salesmen haven’t reported any unusual 
remarks by customers.” 

“No, sir—no effects. If we have lost 
any business, I haven’t heard about it. 
My salesmen would be the first ones 
to fill me in.” 


“It’s too soon to determine any sort 
of effect. As of today, all I can say 
is that the cargo business remains 
good.” 

“I can’t see that we've been hurt. 
But it’s impossible to tell how much 
better we'd have done without that un- 
fortunate letter.” 

“We lost the State Department pas- 
senger business, but as for cargo—no, 
nothing I can see.” 

But a key executive of one of the 
important European air carriers regis- 
tered skepticism about the validity of 
their denials. He wondered if their 
experience truly had been different 
from that of his own company. He 
stated that only shortly before, his air- 


line had been apologetically informed 


-by the president of a large interna- 


tional air freight forwarding firm that 
one of its valued clients issued instruc- 
tions that henceforth its shipments 
were to’ be routed on American-flag 
carriers only. The account was worth 
about $25,000 a year to the airline. The 
forwarder confirmed the shipper’s ac- 
tion. 

“There was nothing we could do 
about it,” the forwarder told Air Trans- 
portation. 

Had he received similar instructions 
from any other of his clients? 

“No, this is the only one.” 

A week later, Air Transportation 
phoned the same forwarder again. Had 
he noted any further repercussions? 
No; the situation, as far as his firm 
was concerned, was status quo. 

An important executive of another 
European airline asserted that because 
of the cargo growth factor, it was diff- 
cult to judge what effect the Mueller 
recommendation has had on his export 
traffic, but he reported that “our West- 
bound traffic definitely has been af- 
fected.” He stated that certain Amer- 
ican importers have issued routing or- 
ders to their suppliers abroad to favor 
United States carriers. ; 

Undeniably the United States is pos- 
sessed of a monetary problem which, 
some experts have said, will become 
worse before it takes a turn for the 
better. Of equal validity is the fact 
that the recommendation of the Air 
Transport Association of America, and 


the subsequent message contained in 
the former Secretary’s letter to foreign 
traders, can lend some assistance to- 
wards mitigating the problem. How- 
ever, other qualified international busi- 
ness and transportation experts claim 
that the solution suggested by the Cab- 
inet member—that is, that part of it 
concerned with stressing carriage by 
American-flag transports—are not con- 
sistent with the tight demands of dis- 
tribution, not to mention the hallowed 
principle of free enterprise. Further- 
more, these persons argue, in the long 
pull the disadvantages will outweigh 
the momentary advantages. 

“From our point of view, the sug- 
gestion by Secretary Mueller is ridicu- 
lous,” a well-known executive of one 
of America’s largest drug-manufactur- 
ing firms told Air Transportation. 
“There are thousands of American 
firms like ours with plants or sales 
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offices abroad. By the very nature of 


our business, we must consider our-- 


selves international. That is our out- 
look—international. We simply cannot 
afford to be prejudiced about our ship- 
ping choices. If we did, we'd leave 
ourselves open to an economic risk. I 
am talking? about economic reprisal. 
Certainly we have nothing against ship- 
ping by American carriers, but we are 
not going to do this to the detriment 


of our business. We must consider 
schedules and the type of service which 
the various airlines provide. It’s no 
family secret that some airlines are 
more interested in the cargo business 
than others.” 

The head of the international depart- 
ment of a famous magazine with world- 
wide distribution said he had seen the 
Mueller letter, and dismissed it with 
these words: 

“We have readers in every part of 
the world. We have an obligation to 
them. We must get our magazines to 
them as quickly as possible, and it 
couldn’t be done by using United 
States carriers only. And as for the 
dollar situation, let me point out that 
we also earn foreign currencies, and 
that those currencies are spent in place 
of dollars wherever and whenever we 
can.” 

Much the same story was related by 
a similarly placed official of a competi- 
tor periodical. 

A key man for a world-famous elec- 
tronics firm admitted he had read one 
of the Mueller letters. He said: 

“We are not issuing any statements 
for the record. It’s a ticklish subject. 
If you won’t mention my name or firm, 
I'll tell you that we have no intention 
of going along with the recommenda- 
tion. We'd cut our own throats if we 
did.” 

Interviews with executives in other 
industries supported the latter state- 
ments with surprising unanimity. This 
is not to suggest that they were out 
of sympathy with the need to rectify 
the problem, but they denied that the 
Mueller recommendation was the an- 
swer. Over and over again it was 
pointed out by international traders 
that implementation of a Ship Ameri- 
can program eventually would hurt 
even those air carriers which stood to 
benefit most from it in the beginning. 

What, it was asked, will prevent for- 
eign countries from establishing their 
own nationalistic programs as a re- 
prisal against us? Is it not conceivable, 
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another put forth, that foreign pur- 
chasers of American goods can be in- 
duced to specify non-U. S. carriers in 
their routing instructions? 

To these, an eminently respected 
forwarding figure whose company’s 
traffic lies principally in the maritime 
field, aimed a shaft with rather brutal 
frankness. 

“Personally, I’m all for favoring 
American ships and planes. What do 
you think the foreign carriers have been 
doing for years? Sitting on their 
hands? In their own countries they 
work hard at exciting the shippers’ pa- 
triotic instincts so that the national 
carriers get the bulk of the traffic. But 
it has never worked, and it won’t work 
now. Everybody is out to outdo every- 
body else in the world market, and 
they’re going to give the volume to the 
carriers which can deliver the goods 
for them the way they want it de- 
livered, regardless of nationality. Yes, 
I read the letter sent by Mueller. It 
was a good letter; he meant well. But 
it will not change things.” 

The first public statement by an air 
freight forwarding executive to come to 
this writer’s notice was issued late last 
month by Alvin B. Beck, president of 
Air Express International Corp. 

Beck, in a release to the press, said 
that “United States interests may be 


better served by applying a doctrine 
of Sell American rather than Buy 
American.” He warned against “rash 
and imprudent action” to improve the 
dollar situation, and urged American 
industry to expand its foreign market 
in order to build up foreign reserves. 
Declaring himself “just as much op- 
posed to the Buy American approach 
as I would be to a Buy French or Buy 
British or Buy Japanese approach,” 
he predicted that to do so would mean 
“plugging up one hole while opening 
another which probably would be big- 
ger and more serious.” 

“Let us be sensible about this thing,” 
he stated. “Reverting to narrow na- 
tionalism in international trade has the 
built-in possibility of disaster. There 
is nothing in the world to prevent our 
good customers abroad from inaugurat- 
ing similar campaigns to protect them- 
selves and in retaliation against our 
action. 

“We serve neither ourselves nor our 
friends overseas by restricting our 
thinking in the present situation. Amer- 
ica, as the leader of the free world, 
must not allow itself to fall into an 
isolationist trap. What the United 
States requires at the present time is a 
dynamic Sell American program which 
will take it to every continent on earth. 
In order to be able to compete success- 
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With new minimums for all and new 
rates for many commodities, movement via 
AEl saves up to 47% on airline rates, up 
to 56% on air parcel post. Still Golden 
Rocket “first-flight-out, jet-where-available” 
service on one call, one responsibility, one 
airwaybill, one invoice. 

For finest, fastest service, lowest rates, 


call AEl today! 


INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


World Headquarte rs: 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Pioneer in international air express since 1935. 


Not affliated with any other aur express company 


GOLDEN ROCKET saeonne 4 
a York + Chic Newar Angeles 
Priladeipma * San Francisco * Detroit * ry ey, * Dallas * Houston + Miam: 
New Orleans * Okiahoma City * Washington, 0. C. * San juan, Puerto Rico 


Here are some specific commodities, where new low rates apply: 


AUTO PARTS, CHEMICALS, ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES, MACHINE PARTS, OFFICE MACHINERY, 


PHARMACEUTICALS, RADIO & TV, TEXTILES, TYPEWRITERS, WEARING APPAREL 


fully in selling American products and 
American services to foreign buyers 
and users, we must be prepared to pro- 
vide the best we can produce. This we 
can do, of course, but we have got to 
work at it. We have the facilities and 
we have the know-how to perform the 
job.” 


In a telephone spotcheck of 28 rep- 
resentative air freight forwarding firms 
and IATA cargo sales agents, including 
some of the country’s biggest, Air 
Transportation found an overwhelming 
majority opposed to the Ship Ameri- 
can recommendation, most of them on 
the grounds that it would tend to de- 
teriorate the value of their service to 
the shipper. Far fewer thought it had 
merit, or had no opinion, or declined 
comment. The scoresheet, as compiled 
by the writer, ran: 


Against the proposal 25 
For the proposal 2 
No comment ] 


One forwarder, most of whose traf- 
fic is routed via ocean vessels, stated 
that he had issued a company directive 
to place emphasis on the use of Amer- 
ican carriers. Another said he favored 
them anyhow. 

But even among those who registered 
belief that the Mueller suggestion 
could not be effectively employed, there 
was a strong undercurrent of sympathy 
not entirely based on concern about the 
plight of the dollar. It was charged 
that some foreign airlines, through cer- 
tain of their United States personnel, 
were exerting undue pressure on cli- 
ents who formerly were nationals of 
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the respective countries these carriers 
represent. This, it was reported, usu- 
ally took one of two forms: (a) play- 
ing subtly on the link of sentimen- 
tality and presumed continued interest 
in their old homeland; and (b) using 
nationalism in its more dynamic sense. 
Also, a responsible staff member of 
one European carrier, in an effort to 
increase the volume from one of Amer- 
ica’s major forwarders, was accused 
of having issued a none-too-subtle re- 
minder that the forwarder maintained 
a branch office in his country. The for- 
warder accepted this as a threat. 

It should be mentioned that not a 
few firms, possibly even most of them. 
will give an American-flag carrier pref- 
erence if their services to a specific 
point are reasonably the same. This 
was mentioned repeatedly by forward- 
ers and agents registering opposition 
to the Mueller recommendation. 

A somewhat different picture is ob- 
tained from importers and exporters. 
As the several statements quoted ear- 
lier in this article have indicated, large 
international firms—those with physical 
plants, subsidiaries, partner compa- 
nies, and sales and service offices 
abroad—are chary of anything less 
than a liberal transportation policy. 
While inquiry has not shown at this 
point any wholesale swingover by 
smaller foreign traders to a Ship Amer- 
ican policy, by the very nature of their 
operations they are considered to be 
more susceptible to paying heed. It 
is pointed out that they work through 
a foreign agent or with the consignee 
direct, and therefore their “diplomatic” 
problems are proportionately reduced. 

The writer has seen an_interoffice 
memo from Germany, sent to New 
York by an official of the flag-carrier of 
another European country. In it he 
reported that one of his customers in 
Mainz had been instructed by his sup- 
plier in New York henceforth to use 


United States carriers exclusively. He 
further reported that a number of imi- 
tation jewelry suppliers in the Idar- 
Oberstein district have received similar 
requests. 

It is not to be overlooked that pro- 
ponents of a Ship American policy have 
a potent argument in their favor. For 
months the newspapers have front- 
paged stories on the dollar outflow and 
gold drain. There undoubtedly is wide- 
spread feeling that the Government do 
something quickly to reverse the direc- 
tion of the flow. In the 12-month period 
ended June 1960, the certificated inter- 
national airlines of the United States 
earned $584 million. Acceptance of its 
program, ATA claims, can attract an 
additional $400 million. Allowing for 
normal growth in both passenger and 
cargo traffic in 1961, this may well 
mean earnings of $1 billion-plus. 

Not unnoticed are the demands of 
this country’s merchant marine. In the 
forefront of the fight for an official Ship 
American policy are the American 
Merchant Marine Institute and the 
Propellor Club of the United States. A 
recent advertisement of American Ex- 
port Lines headed, Wake Up, America, 
and signed by its president, stated in 
part: 

“There is an old saying: ‘Trade Fol- 
lows the Flag’ and American trade does 
not follow the American flag. The in- 
fidelity of most American shippers and 
receivers to their own flag is astound- 
ing. Without publicity or big sales 
drives the British move 75% of their 
imports and exports in British-flag 
ships. The Japanese carry 51% of 
their goods in their own ships. Re- 


cently we reached a new low. Less 
than 11% of America’s international 
foreign commerce was carried on Amer- 
ican ships. American importers and 
exporters are paying dollars to foreign 
shipping operators, when at the same 
freight rates they could be shipped on 


American-flag vessels and keep the dol-.. 


” 


lars in this country... . 

Under two Government regulations, 
one applying to Export-Import Bank- 
financed cargoes and the other to all 
other Government-sponsored cargoes, a 
minimum of 50% of such shipments 
must be moved abroad in American- 
flag vessels. 

The Military Air Transport Com- 
mand, whose global (commercial-type) 
freight operations dwarf those of the 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


EUROPE 


AMSTERDAM 
—Schiphol 


VAN OPPEN & CO. N. V. 
Branches im all main cities 
of Holland 


Air Specialists—IATA 
Verbindingsgeb. Rm. 13A 
Cable: VANOPPEN 


a 


BASEL as 
Lamprecht Transport Ltd. 


48 Peter Merianstrasse 


Telex: 62175 Cable: LAMPRECHTSPED 
Alrport: BASEL-Blotzhelm 


BREMEN Ha 
F. W. NEUKIRCH A. G. 


Est 1805 
26 Bahnhofst 


Telex: 024-4797 Cable: NEUKIRCHAG 


BRUSSELS 
ZIEGLER & CO. 


160 rue Dieudonne Lefevre 
U.S.A. Specalists 


FRANKFURT /Main 


MDE) 


SHIPMENTS AROUND THE WORLD 


IMPEX SHIPPING COMPANY 
BRAUNAGEL & CO. 
airport office telex 0413566 

also located at: 


Mannheim—telex 0463179 
Darmstadt—telex 0419277 


GENEVA 
DANZAS & CO. LTD. 


a 


1ATA Approved Sales Agents 
Gare Cornavin 


Cables: Danzas Telex: 22125 


5 


KUHNEe NAGEL 


Also located at airports in: 


Berlin Hannover 
Bremen Cologne 
Diisseldorf Munich 


Frankfurt Nuernberg Stuttgart 


LONDON 


WORLD TRANSPORT 
AGENCY, LTD. 


1, Martin Lane, Cannon St., E.C.4 
and at LONDON AIRPORT 
Cables: WORTRANCY, LONDON 


A 


NUERNBERG 


J. G. BAUER 


City: 13 Gebhardstrasse 
Fuerth-Nuernberg 


Cable: SPEDITEURBAUER 
Telex: 06/2297 


OSLO 
I?. NIELSEN 


SPEDITIONSFORRETNING 


ETABLERET 1888 


City: 2 Raadhusgaten 


Cable: PNIELSEN Telex: 1347 


PARIS 
—Le Bourget & Orly 


W. WINGATE & JOHNSTON 
City: 8 rue d’Enghien 
Paris X 
Cable: JOHNWIN 


Ba 


STUTTGART 
—Flughafen 
HEINRICH von WIRTH 


Zuffenhausen 
Telex: 072/3807 Cable: VONWIRTH 


A 


VIENNA @A 
Gebrueder WEISS 


Telex: 1808 
Cable: WEISSEXPEDIT 


Schoenbrunnerstrasse 7 


—Kloten 


A 


Lamprecht Transport, Ltd. 
Head Office: Basel 
POB 158 Zurich—5S8—Airport 
City: 20 Claridenstrasse 


Cable: LAMPRECHTSPED 


4 Member of FIATA 


@ Member of CBFAA 
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AIR-SEA FORWARDERS, Inc. 


Ln by CAB_@ FMB No. 662 
406 s. Main St., Los Angeles 13, Cal 
Pp 4361 


FLYING CARGO, INC. 


CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarder 
Authorized |ATA Air Cargo Agent 
140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. 
Phone: BArciay 7-1710 


BARR SHIPPING CO., INC. 
Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 
Custom House Broker 


44 Beaver St., W. Y., 4, W. Y.—HAnover 2-5280 


Air Freight Consolidators 
Micmd Branch Office: 4471 N. W. 36th St. by ty See Aros: 
'e g. io. 
Miami Springs 66, Fia., TUxede 8-0094 DI 42390 OL 6-5160 


HENSEL, BRUCKMANN & 
LORBACHER, INC. 


Customs Brokers 


PETER A. BERNACKI, INC. 


Authorized Air Cargo Agent 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
26 Broodwoy Cargo Building No. 80 
New York 4, N.Y. N.Y. International Airpert 
Phone: BO 9-6800 Jomaica 30, N.Y. OL 6-5435 


PENSON & COMPANY 


Authorized [ATA Air Cargo Agent 
Customs Brokers 
Il Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 3-6000, Cable: PENSONAIR 
Alrport Office: Cargo Service Bidg., No. 80 
New York Int'l Airport, Jamaica 30, Y. 
Phone: Olympia 6-5544 


FRANK P. DOW CO., INC. 


CAB-Registered Forwarder 
Authorized |ATA Air Cargo Agent 


354 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: MAdison 6-0171 


Offices | 
San Franeiseo, Portland, ore. Seattle, Houston 


J. D. Smith Inter-Ocean, Inc. 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
Authorized [ATA Air Cargo Agent 


50 Broadway Cargo Service Bidg. 
New York 6, N. Y. Idlewild Airport 
BO 9-2330 OL 6-5870 


biggest commercial airline of the world, 
long has been considered as a prime 
source of traffic. Putting together all 
of the international air carriers of the 
world, they haul 44% (of which the 
American-flag airlines transport only 
7%) of all the international air freight. 
The major share of this traffiic—a 56% 
chunk—is taken care of by MATS. 

About 10 months ago, a_ special 
seven-man committee headed by Gor- 
don W. Reed submitted a report to 
Secretary of the Air Force Dudley C. 
Sharp in which it recommended that 
MATS procure all transportation at 
rates approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. It also urged that MATS re- 
turn to the hard-core requirement of 
the military departments, and its cargo 
traffic be diverted to scheduled airlines 
“consistent with their abilities” (May 
1960 AT; Page 6). 

Should this recommendation be acti- 
vated on the scale proposed by the 
Reed Committee, it is expected to serve 
as a powerful boost to American inter- 
national lift and service, with resultant 
important increases in foreign ex- 
change earnings. 

Apart from its espousal of a na- 
tionalistic approach to international air 
carriage, ATA has hauled to public at- 
tention the fact that the United States, 
the world’s largest supplier of transport 
planes, is losing the top spot so far as 
cargo aircraft are concerned. This 
probably was an allusion to a Canadian 
aircraft manufacturer’s production of a 
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propjet swingtail with 65,000-pound ca- 
pacity, high speed, desirable loading 
characteristics, and low operational 
cost. To date, three United States air- 
lines have purchased a total of 16 of 
these airfreighters, adding to the dollar 
outflow. The United States is the only 
country represented in the sale of the 
commercial version of this plane. 

The purchasers of this cargoplane 
have turned to it rather than to another 
which an American manufacturer of- 
ferred for commercial sale about two 
years ago. The latter, which is being 
extensively used by the United States 
Air Force, is a fast, large-payload air- 
craft, whose reported design and eco- 
nomic characteristics are good. It has 
not attracted a single firm commercial 
order. 

A British manufacturer of propjet 
freigthers likewise has been able to 
crack the American market, five hav- 
ing been sold to a domestic all-cargo 
carrier. This is a smaller aircraft, but 
according to all reports it possesses ex- 
cellent characteristics for the short- to 
medium-haul field. It will fly 27,000 
pounds a distance of up to 800 miles, 
and will accommodate bulky, odd- 
sized shipments. 

It is true that America’s sales of jets 
to foreign carriers have been phenom- 
enal and are a favorable factor, ATA 
conceded. But fulfillment of orders is 
drawing to completion at a time when 
the United States international balance 
of payments is at its worst. The cur- 


rent edition of Air Shippers Manual 
indicates that up to the closing months 
of 1960, Boeing had sold 189 of its jet 
transports to commercial airlines, of 
which 32% were foreign. One hundred 
and fifty-four Douglas jets were sold to 
airlines, 42% of them foreign. Twenty- 
one percent of the 86 Convair jets pur- 
chased will go abroad. Each American 
aircraft represents an investment of 
about $514 million. 

Conversely, de Havilland in Britain, 
pioneer manufacturer of jet transports, 
sold 75 aircraft to its own and foreign- 
flag carriers, not one having attracted 
a United States customer. Vickers 
showed a single sale of 35 jets to a 
British-flag airline, France’s Sud, 
which produces an excellent jetliner, 
sold 94 units, 69% going to non-French 
airlines. However, a 20-unit order by 
the solitary American air carrier, com- 
prising substantially more than one- 
third of Sud’s foreign sales, will be 
manufactured in the United States un- 
der an arrangement with Douglas. 


In the American propjet field, Lock- 
heed in the same period sold 161 trans- 
ports, 20% to overseas buyers; and 
Fairchild (under a licensing agreement 
with Netherland’s Fokker), 61 planes, 
24% to foreign airlines. 

Britain’s Vickers and Bristol to- 
gether have sold 513 propjets. Vickers 
has been outstandingly successful, mar- 
keting 455 propjet models, 78% of 
which have been exported. Two Amer- 
ican air carriers ordered 71 of the 
358 propjets exported, but the larger 
of these purchasers (61 units) is in 
serious financial difficulties and is be- 
ing sued by Vickers. Bristol’s 58 prop- 
jets sold to airlines, 36% to foreign 
buyers, did not attract one American 
customer. Because of its licensing ar- 
rangement with Fairchild, Fokker does 
not figure in this analysis.* 

The foreign airlines also are quick 
to remind one that they are spending 
millions in the United States towards 
the conversion of Douglas and Lock- 
heed piston-engine aircraft to all-cargo 
configuration. 

Such arithmetical exercises play a 
part in the what-shall-be-done-about- 
the-dollar-loss debate. Opponents of 
any restrictive practices in the flow of 
international trade emphasize that ex- 
ports represent a healthy percentage 
of the earnings of American jet air- 
craft manufacturers—fully one-third of 


* Hawker Siddeley, of Britain, has sold 
five propjets to a United States carrier, 
the only sale in this country. Up to dead- 
line time, no information on the com- 
pany’s other sales of this aircraft was 
received. 
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the total sales to airlines. American 
operators traditionally are reticent buy- 
ers of aircraft manufactured abroad. 

What about the underlying reason 
for all these words—the dollar prob- 
lem? Will American exporters be of 
material assistance to the dollar if they 
Ship American? Will American im- 
porters be of national service if they 
instruct their overseas suppliers to Ship 
American? 

On the one hand, the writer has been 
told: 

“President Kennedy will have to do 
something right away about alleviating 
the balance of payments deficit. There 
are two ways to do this—go out after 
a much bigger share of the world 
market, and watch expenditures outside 
our own country. Favoring the United 
States international air carrier over its 
foreign competitor seems to fit this pic- 
ture like a glove. Then why all the 
talk? It’s about time that we started 
helping ourselves.” 

And on the other hand: 

“Mueller missed the heart of the 
whole problem. Since the early Fifties, 
the deficit in our balance of payments 
has been over $2 billion a year. The 
reason for this is that American corpo- 
rations with foreign investments are not 
pulling back 100% of its profits 
abroad. They have nearly $35 billion 
invested throughout the world, realizing 
about 12% or 13% net after taxes. 
That’s a better margin of profit than 
they can hope to earn back home. They 
bring back half of the profits, or less. 
I have read that some of this profit 
has been invested in gold. Don’t you 


believe that the Government ought to 
take a closer look there?” 

A textile executive informed the 
writer that he subscribed entirely to 
the views of the well-known interna- 
tional financier and writer, James P. 
Warburg. He asserted that there is an 
urgent need to increase exports to un- 
derdeveloped countries while reducing 
our investments in the industrialized 
nations of the West. He urged avoid- 
ing any form of Buy American move- 
ment and predicted that a Ship and 
Travel American drive must bring re- 
prisals. Instead, he recommended re- 
voking the $500 duty-free privilege 
which American travelers enjoy.* 

In a separate discussion with the 


* President Kennedy made a similar rec- 
ommendation in his recent message to 
Congress. 


Advantages: 


General Cargo Rates 
Airlines’ Rates 


JAPAN FREIGHT CONSOLIDATORS 
Offers JET FAST CARGO SERVICE 


eA 8 
Lee 


* Daily service to New York through the fastest airline. 
* Shipment can be turned over to your own customs broker. 
© The lowest rates save your cost of Orient goods. 


TOKYO NEW YORK 


Our Reduced Savings 
Rates Per Shipment 


Under 45 kgs. $4.% 
4 kgs. $3.72 
100 kgs. $3.72 
250 kgs. $3.16 
500 kgs. $2.49 
1,500 kgs. $2.49 
ity Rates 


Hic Commod! 
Yarn, Textiles, 
Wearing Apparel 


Airlines’ Rates 


$4.46 $1.00 to $16.75 
$3.58 $6.30 to $13.65 
$3.50 $22.00 to $46.64 
$2.9 $50.00 to $78.70 
$2.42 $35.00 to $101.95 
$2.35 $210.00 to $297.99 


Savings 


Our Reduced 
Sete mut J 


Applicable weight 
45 kgs to 500 kgs. $3.02 


MERCURY AIR FREIGHT, INC. 
New York International Airport 
Jamaica 30, L. |., N. Y. 
Tel. Olympia 6-5405 


For details, please call up our agents: 
HANKYU EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL CO., LTD. 


$2.90 $5.40 to $49.44 


Offices: Fukuoka, Kobe, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Tokyo, Yokohama 
NANKAI TRAVEL SERVICE 
Offices: Osaka, Tokyo 


same gentleman, another aspect was de- 
veloped. Domestic production costs 
have risen so high that many firms 
have been forced to open plants abroad 
in order to compete effectively in the 
markets of the world. These firms—as 
statements to Air Transportation have 
unswervingly indicated—must of neces- 
sity accommodate the broadest view of 
foreign trade and international distribu- 
tion procedures. To follow any other 
path is not good business, politic, or 
desirable, they say. 

Conceding the reason for the exodus 
of much of the outflow of American 
capital, supporters of a Ship American 
program cite the more than five million 
unemployed workers who, they say, are 
not receiving adequate protection. 

One middle view has been put forth 
by a relatively small shipper who said 
he is “straddling the fence.” A slight 
brightening of the balance of payments 
has been noted in recent months, he 
stated. The Department of Commerce 
expects the trend to continue until at 
least June, perhaps even gathering 
steam for a bigger push afterward. 

“If the Commerce estimate is accu- 
rate, it should use the time to set up a 
team of experts to study whether some, 
all, or none of Mueller’s recommenda- 
tions will be helpful to the dollar in 
the long run. I am not an economist. I 
know only what I read in the papers 
and magazines, and what I read tells 
me that the pros and the cons all claim 
they are right. I think Commerce ought 
to find out the real facts and let us 
know exactly what they are before we 
go off half-cocked.” eee 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Rates: 15¢ per word, paid in advance. 
Minimum insertion, $3.00. Initials, num- 
bers, address included in wordage count. 
Right to reject copy is reserved by the 
publisher. Address copy and check a 
money order to: Classified Advertisi 
Department, Air —- 10 Bridge 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE, dependable self-starter 
with thorough air freight know-how 
seeks permanent connection with grow- 
ing forwarder. Young, married, college 
equivalent, excellent health, private 
pilot. Top-level sales, supervision and 
area development with large domestic 
forwarder. Acquainted with interna- 
tional procedures and operations. Last 
position general manager of operations 
and sales in principal city. Legitimate 
reason for change. Prefer Midwest. 
_ L, Air ey age 10 Bridge 
.. New York 4, 


HELP WANTED 


NEW YORK air freight forwarding 
company will hire the right man to 
take over sales in this area. Apply in 
writing: Box J, Air wen 10 
Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


SALES-MINDED MANAGER to run 
small domestic and international for- 
warding operation in Chicago. This is 
an unusual opportunity for a man with 
initiative. Box K, Air Transportation, 
10 Bridge St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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SERVICES 


DOMESTIC 
NATIONAL 


Direct service has been established be- 
tween Newark and Washington, D. C., Bal- 
timore, Newport News, St. Petersburg, 
Sarasota, and Fort Myers. Until last month, 
National served from Newark only Phila- 
delphia, Charleston, Jacksonville, and 
Miami. All 11 cities linked with Newark 
are receiving additional flights. 


NORTHEAST 


New Convair 880 jet service has been 
opened between Boston, Miami and Phila- 
delphia. 

Boston-Washington nonstop service has 
been upped to eight flights per day. Nine- 
teen additional daily flights between the 
two cities are via New York or Philadel- 
phia. 


TWA 


Convair 880 jet runs have been estab- 
lished on runs to New York, Chicago, 
Phoenix, Las Vegas, and Los Angeles. 


INTERAMERICAN 
AIR FRANCE 


The French carrier last month increased 
its Boeing 707 jet service between New 
York and Mexico City to four weekly. 
Flights leave New York International Air- 
port on Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. 


PAN AMERICAN 

Pan Am has inaugurated direct service 
between California and Brazil on a twice- 
weekly basis. Departing from San Fran- 
cisco every Tuesday and Thursday, DC-8C 
jet equipment make stops at Guatemala 
City and Panama before flying on to Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paolo. 


REAL 


G. F. O'Hagen, United States sales man- 
ager of Brazilian airline, reports that the 
Brazilian Government has approved a route 
from Rio de Janeiro to New York, via 
Lima. Serving 150 cities in Brazil, REAL 
links them with flights to Miami, Los 
Angeles, and Honolulu, the latter on its 
route to Japan. 


TRANSATLANTIC 
AIR-INDIA 


Starting May 3, departures from New 
York will take place every Wednesday 
through Sunday, ac- 
cording to Peter F. 
Mahta, North Amer- 
ican manager. Jets 
operate to London, 
thence to the Conti- 
nent, Middle East, 
and India. Inaugura- 
tion of this new 
schedule will provide 
a new first for Air- 
India: it will offer 
same-plane service to 
Prague. The Prague 
call will be made by 
the airline’s Thurs- 
day departure from 
New York, after a stop at London. The 


Mahta 
More flights 


flight continues to Geneva, Beirut, and 
Bombay. Other flights serve Rome, Frank- 
furt, Cairo, and Calcutta. 


BOAC 


On January 30, the British airline estab- 
lished Boeing jet service from New York 
to Teheran via London, Geneva, and Tel 
Aviv. Departures are Monday and Satur- 
day evenings. 


TWA 


Nonstop jet runs between New York 
and Milan were opened last month. Leav- 
ing New York International Airport every 
Friday at 6:15 p.m., it makes the hop in 
7:55 hours, then continues to Rome and 
Athens. 


TRANSPACIFIC 
JAPAN 


The airline now is operating a total of 
four DC-8C jet flights per week between 
San Francisco and Tokyo via Honolulu, 
supplementing its twice weekly all-cargo 
service. JAL also operates three jet flights 
per week from Los Angeles. 


INTER-ASIA 
JAPAN 


In July, the Japanese carrier will inaug- 
urate Convair 880-22M jet service on the 
following runs: Tokyo - Okinawa - Hong 
Kong: Tokyo-Taipei-Hong Kong: and To- 
kyo-Hong Kong-Bangkok-Singapore, re- 
placing the currently operated DC-6B 
equipment. Tokyo-Hong Kong jet flights 
will reach a total of eight weekly by Au- 
gust. The twice weekly DC-8C flights on 
the latter run will bow out in favor of the 
faster Convairs. It is expected that the 
route to Singapore will be extended to 
Djakarta some time during the summer. 


R. T. (Chick) Holden, JAL’s U. S. 
cargo manager, stated that with the deliv- 
ery of the airline’s second DC-7F freighter, 
all-cargo flights will be upped next month 
to three per week, then to four weekly in 
April. 


FORWARDERS 


IAAA ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Charles L. Gallo, president, of Air Cargo 
Consolidators, Inc., who in the past pro- 
vided the Air Freight Forwarders Asso- 
ciation with one of its most successful 
leaderships as president, has been elected 
to the same office in the Independent Air- 
cargo Agents Association. Harry Pfieffer, 
president of Air Cargo Expediters, who 
until now headed the IAAA and has been 
its chief sparkplug, takes over the chair- 
manship of the board of directors. 

Other officers elected by the organization 

IATA-authorized cargo sales agents 

: Henry Rothlisberger, Rohner, Gehrig 
& Co., Inc., Eastern vice president: Wil- 
liam D. White, Frank P. Dow Co., Inc., 
Western vice president; Henry de Matla- 
chowski, Alltransport, Inc., treasurer; Bur- 
ton Crane, Caldwell & Co., Inc., secretary. 

The directors, under Pfieffer, include: 
Norman Barnett, Barnett International 
Forwarders, Inc.; William Clark, Dyson 
Air Freight; Alfred Guttman, J. D. Smith 
Tnter-Ocean, Inc.; Jerry Miller, Air Cargo 
Division, Fred Henjes, Jr. Inc.; and 
Joseph Rhodes, World-Wide Services, Inc. 
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CREDITS PACIFIC STRUCTURE 


The volume rate structure which went 
into effect on the North and Central Pa- 
cific 13 months ago has been credited by 
Charles L. Gallo, president of Air Cargo 
Consolidators, Inc., 
with producing the 
lion’s share of new 
company traffic han- 
dled in 1960. Gallo 
issued this statement 
simultaneous with a 
report that his firm 
last year showed a 
135% increase in 
poundage over the 
1959 total. 

Of a total of 1, 
696,147 pounds air- 
lifted to all parts of 
the world in the past 
year, 750,054 pounds 
moved in overseas consolidations—an in- 
crease of 131%. As a cargo sales agent 
for the IATA-member airlines, Gallo’s 
firm produced 474,996 pounds of ship- 
ments, this phase of trafic representing a 
19.5% rise over 1959. Nearly the same 
weight—471,097 pounds—of consolidations 
moved in domestic service. The latter cate- 
gory represented “substantially a new 
source of revenue, as in 1959 only an in- 
significant amount of several thousand 
pounds were processed.” 

Gallo is convinced that growth will con- 
tinue at an “accelerated pace.” He said 
this will be brought about by the tre- 
mendous cargo capacities of the passenger 
jets; the’ conversion of big, modern pas- 
senger aircraft to all-cargo configuration: 
the possibility of a Pacific-type rate struc- 
ture on the North Atlantic; discussions 
relating to a revision of domestic air car- 
go rates; and a greater awareness of the 
utilization of air freight in normal dis- 
tribution patterns, including a more sci- 
entfic method of stockpiling against an- 
ticipated orders. 


Gallo 
Reports growth 


AIRBORNE PETITION DENIED 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has denied 
the petition of Airborne Freight Corp. to 
extend for two more years the exemption 
and approval granted to it in order to fully 
integrate its operations with those of Pan- 
Maritime Cargo Service, Inc., which it has 
acquired. 


MERGER IS DENIED 


Peter A. Bernacki, president of Peter 
A. Bernacki, Inc., denied an _ industry 
rumor that his firm has merged with 
World-Wide Services, Inc. He stated that 
contrary to any intention of merging with 
another firm, he is expanding his con- 
solidation operations under the Bernacki 
banner. He suggested that the rumor may 
have sprung up as a result of cooperation 
with World-Wide in the joint loading of 
consolidated shipments, an operation which 
he called “fruitful, more expeditious, and 
provides the customer with better service.” 


BECK: “POSITIVE ACTION” 


If international air freight is to see a 
breakthrough, the airlines must produce 
“immediate and positive action” to bring 
it about, Alvin B. Beck, president of Air 
Express International Corp. said. The for- 
warding executive made his statement on 
the eve of IATA’s resumption of consider- 
ation of North Atlantic cargo rates. Beck 
has been a consistent opponent of the 
present rate structure. 

He expressed the hope that the air- 
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lines will see the need for a revision of 
the entire North Atlantic rate structure, 
and added that this must come about if 
the steadily expanding available capacity 
is to be filled. Beck warned against the 
consequences of a cargo traffic growth rate 
smaller than the growth rate of actual 
space. The industry urgently requires a 
rate structure which will attract bulk ship- 
ments, he declared. He predicted that once 
this is done, it will be “a long step to- 
wards realization of the breakthrough.” 


ARISTA AUTHORIZATION DEAD 


The Civil Aeronautics Board recently 
terminated the operating authorization of 
Arista Shipping Co., and prohibited it from 
engaging in international air freight for- 
warding. The action was taken after the 
firm failed to file for more than two suc- 
cessive periods required under Part 244 
of the Board’s Economic Regulations. 


AIRBORNE EARNINGS 


John D. McPherson, president of Air- 
borne Freight Corp., reported that dollar 
volume for the calendar year 1960 ex- 
ceeded that for the preceding year by 
about 21%. Estimated gross revenues for 
Airborne and its six subsidiary companies 
were $14.4 million. 


RATES 


SUSPENSION EXTENDED 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has extend- 
ed until March 20, 1961 the suspension 
period of proposed New York-San Juan 
cargo rates (November 1960 AT; Page 
135). The Board took this action on the 
ground that the suspension period would 
have expired before their lawfulness could 
be concluded and a final order made. 

The rates, proposed by Riddle Airlines 
and Pan American World Airways, have 
been attacked by Pan Am itself, Trans 
Caribbean Airways, and Allied Air Freight 
International Corp. Pan Am has stated 
that it filed the rates for defensive pur- 
poses only. 

Riddle’s reductions would be applicable 
on all specific commodity rates except 
human remains, books, magazines, news- 
papers, and periodicals. The tariff pro- 
poses reductions from $15 per 100 pounds, 
minimum weight 100 pounds, to $14 per 
100 pounds, minimum weight 100 pounds 
northbound; and a decrease from $15 per 
100 pounds, minimum weight 100 pounds, 
to $14.50 per 100 pounds, minimum weight 
100 pounds southbound on Commodity 
Groups 30 and 60. 

The CAB order (No. E-16162) stated: 

“The suspension period of the rates and 
provisions from Arecibo, Mayaguez, Ponce 
Ramey Field, and San Juan, P. R., to New 
York, N. Y., for Commodity Group Nos. 
20, 30, and 210 and from New York, N. Y. 
to Arecibo, Mayaguez, Ponce, Ramey Field, 
and San Juan, P. R. for Commodity Group 
Nos. 30 and 60 on 16th Revised Page 10 
to C.A.B. No. 7 of Riddle Airlines, Inc.; 
and the rates and provisions from New 
York, N. Y., to San Juan, P. R., in Item 
Numbers 1226, 1400, 1500, 2199, 2500Z, 
3965, 4702, 6802, 9540, 9700, and 9994, 
and from San Juan, P. R. to New York, 
N. Y. in Item Numbers 115, 116, 2990, 
4401, 4702, 5000, 9540, and 9994 appear- 
ing on Original Page 10-J, 65th Revised 
Page 38 and 29th Revised Page 40-C to 
Agent R. C. Lounsbury’s C.A.B. No. 118, 
be and hereby is extended to and includ- 
ing March 30, 1961.” 


CARIBBEAN RATES APPROVED 


An agreement between the eight mem- 
ber airlines of the Caribbean Air Trans- 
port Association has been approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board (January 1961 
AT; P. 29). The pact: 

1. Establishes minimum general and 
specific commodity rates between the 
United States and points served by the 
carriers, up to and including May 10, 1961. 

2. Raises the minimum charge per ship- 
ment from $4 to $6. 

3. Increases certain general cargo rates 
an average of l¢ per pound on shipments 
weighing over 100 pounds. 

4. Maintains with but one exception rates 
for consignments under 100 pounds. The 
exception is for shipments hauled between 
Miami and Managua, these having been 
increased by 5¢ per pound. 

5. Drops the two-way Miami San Jose 
rates by 4¢ per pound on shipments in ex- 
cess of 5,000 pounds. 

6. Revalidates several northbound spe- 
cific commodity rates, and set new rates for 
shipments moving from Miami and New 
Orleans to Managua, San Jose, and Pan- 
ama City. 


IATA RATE REVISION UPHELD 


Agreements affecting United  States- 
Canadian air freight rates, adopted by the 
trafic conferences of the International Air 
Transport Association, have won CAB ap- 
proval. They involve two modifications: 

1... “Use of United States/Canada 
transborder rates in the construction of 
through commodity rates to/from in- 
terior points is to be permitted, whereas 
combinability has heretofore been restrict- 
ed to the use of domestic United States 
or Canadian rates.” 

2... “Any commodity agreed to for 
application to/from Montreal or to/from 
New York, may, without further agree- 
ment, be applied to/from both gateways 
unless otherwise specifically prohibited.” 

It is noted by the CAB that the new 
amendments now give it jurisdiction over 
agreements relating to North Atlantic com- 
modity rates to and from Montreal. 


RIDDLE COMPLAINTS OUT 


Complaints by Riddle Airlines, all-car- 
go carrier, against Eastern Air Lines, Pan 
American World Airways, and Allied Air 
Freight International Corp., have been dis- 
missed by the CAB. Discussing the com- 
plaint against Eastern and Pan Am, the 
Board in its Order No. E-16138 stated: 

“Riddle Airlines, Inc., by complaint, 
has requested suspension and investigation 
of the specific commodity rate for bras- 
sieres proposed by Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 
between San Juan, Puerto Rico and At- 
lanta, Georgia. In support of its complaint, 
Riddle asserts that the Eastern proposal is 
“. . . the first step toward the expansion 
of the Puerto Rico cargo rate war from 
the New York-San Juan market to other 
mainland-Puerto Rico markets.” The com- 
plainant states further that it has been 
seriously injured by the New York-San 
Juan rate war and that any attempts to 
depress other Puerto Rican rates should 
be stopped before the situation deteriorates 
further. 

“Eastern has proposed a through rate of 
1l.1¢ per pound for shipments of 1,000 
pounds or more of finished or unfinished 
brassieres between San Juan and Atlanta. 
Between San Juan and Miami the local 
rate presently applicable to all brassieres 
is 5¢ a pound for shipments of 1,100 
pounds or more. Between Miami and At- 
lanta the local rate for partially manufac- 
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tured (unfinished) brassieres is 6.1¢ a 
pound on shipments of 100 pounds or 
more and there is no specific commodity 
rate for finished brassieres. Thus, except 
for the application of the general com- 
modity rate of 8.2¢ a pound (1,000 to 
3,000 pounds) on finished brassieres be- 
tween Miami and Atlanta, the Eastern 
proposal merely equals the sum of the 
local rates now in effect for these items. 

“We have also reviewed Eastern’s tariff 
amendment in the light of Riddle’s as- 
sertion that this proposal will expand the 
New York-San Juan cargo rate war to 
other mainland markets. This assertion is 
unsupported and the complaint does not 
otherwise provide a basis for investigating 
or suspending the proposed tariff. 

“In its complaint Riddle has also re- 
quested the suspension and investigation 
of the tariff amendment proposed by Pan 
American World Airways, Inc. for ship- 
ments of 10,000 pounds or more for Com- 
modity Group 1001 (67th revised page 38, 
Agent Lounsbury Tariff C.A.B. No. 118). 
This tariff amendment has been rejected 
pursuant to Section 403(a) of the Act. The 
Board, therefore, finds the complaint in 
Docket 11953 to be moot and should be 
dismissed without prejudice in respect to 
the proposed tariff amendment of Pan 
American. 

“Accordingly, pursuant to the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 and particularly sec- 
tions 204(a) and 1002 thereof, we find that 
the complaint of Riddle does not state 
facts which warrant an investigation or 
suspension of Eastern’s proposed tariff . . .” 

As to Riddle’s complaint against Allied, 
an air freight forwarding firm, which re- 
quested suspension and investigation of 
reduced specific commodity rates from San 
Juan to Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, the Board said: 

“The tariff page containing the proposed 
reduced rates was rejected for violations 
of the Board’s Economic Regulations. The 
Board, therefore, finds that the complaint 
in Docket 11952 is moot.” 


SEABOARD CHARTER RATES 


Richard J. Trainor, general sales man- 
ager of Seaboard & Western Airlines, 
transatlantic all-cargo carrier, reports a 
reduction in its eastbound Super Constella- 
tion charter rate. A rate of $2.75 per mile 
has replaced the former rate of $3.40 per 
mile. 
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ion. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


MORE CARGO PLANES FOR TWA 


Trans World Airlines, which more than 
a year ago decided to make a dent in the 
cargo market in a big way, has entered 
into a $1.7 million contract with Lockheed 
Aircraft Service for the conversion of six 
additional Jetstream Constellations to all- 
cargo configuration. The order doubles an 
original order for similar conversions 
(August 1960 AT; Page 6). Cost of con- 
verting all 12 aircraft is $3,325,000. Under 
the initial contract, six aircraft were to 
have been delivered by the start of this 
year. Delivery of the new order is expected 
to be in time for service in April. 


SPEED MARK FOR IRISH 


A new transatlantic speed record re- 
cently was set by an Irish International 
Airlines jet when it flew New York-Shan- 
non in 4:54 hours. Aboard were 123 per- 
sons. 


AIR-INDIA JET ORDER 


J. R. D. Tata, chairman of Air-India, 
has announced the purchase of two addi- 
tional Boeing 707 Intercontinental jets. De- 
livery is slated for March 1962. The air- 
craft will allow the Indian carrier to op- 
erate daily flights from Bombay to London 
and New York, two weekly flights to Tokyo 
and Nairobi, and weekly runs to Moscow 
and Sydney, it was reported. 


LAA INTRODUCES 8-62 


Los Angeles Airways, helicopter airline, 
has placed the turbine-powered S-62 in 
service, the nation’s first with this type of 
aircraft. Clarence M. Belinn, president, 
said that the introduction of the Sikorsky 
helicopters represented the first phase of 
the company’s plan to replace all its piston- 
engine equipment with turbine powered 
helicopters. 


FACTS & FIGURES 


UNITED STATES AIRLINES 
AMERICAN 


Freight—Preliminary estimate for 1960 
by E. C. Taylor, vice president-cargo sales 
and services, was set at 115 million ton- 
miles, a 12% rise over the 103 million 
ton-miles flown in 1959. Prediction is for 
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Second order for conversion of Jetstream will mushroom TWA's freighter fleet. 


a 9% increase in 1961 ton-mileage over 
1960 record. 


UNITED 


Freight—One-day company record was 
set last December 7 when UAL’s all-cargo 
and passenger-cargo transports flew 368,100 
ton-miles. Previous peak had been estab- 
lished on April 13, 1960. 


FOREIGN AIRLINES 
BOAC 


Freight—System ton-mileage in 1960 (in- 
cluding excess baggage and diplomatic 
bags) increased 7.9% to a total of 42,- 
956,000. 


CAB: 
UAL-CAPITAL MERGER OK’D 


CAB Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn, in an 
initial decision, has recommended approval 
of the merger of United Air Lines and 
Capital Airlines. Asserting that the merger 
of the two domestic trunk lines will be in 
the public interest and will help “main- 
tain and strengthen the financial integrity” 
of the entire United States airline indus- 
try. Wrenn came through with a decision 
which most people in the industry felt 
was a certainty. If the Board follows 
Wrenn’s recommendation, United, which 
is to absorb Capital’s routes, will become 
the nation’s biggest airline, possessing 
both East-West and North-South routes. 

With regard to the arguments of the 
intervenors who feared the merger would 
bring about restraint of trade, the ex- 
aminer stated that “the realities of the 
instant situation are such as to reduce 
them to an academic nature and make 
them an ineffectual reason for disapproval 
of the merger” (January 1961 AT: Page 
30). He pointed out that “regardless of 
whether the merger is approved, United 
will be without effective, if not actual, 
competition in those markets, for the evi- 
dence conclusively establishes that if the 
merger is disapproved the alternative is 
bankruptcy and liquidation of Capital.” 
The disappearance of Capital by liquida- 
tion, he went on, would place United in 
the position of being “the only effective 
and unrestricted air carrier in those mar- 
kets, and that result would be achieved 
without any cost to United.” 

Last June, Capital reported assets of 
$18,342,843, and liabilities of $49,042,072. 
Its largest single creditor was Vickers- 
Armstrongs, Ltd. to which the airline owed 


$33,717,583 for a fleet of Viscount prop- 
jets. 

Riddle Airlines, all-cargo carrier, has 
argued that while Capital as a competitor 
in several markets operates no all-cargo 
aircraft, United does offer considerable all- 
cargo service. Riddle had requested a re- 
striction against United’s operation of 
freighters in these markets, but Wrenn re- 
frained from recommending it. 


TWA-HUGHES PLANS UPHELD 


Plans for the refinancing of Trans World 
Airlines’ obligations and for the financing 
of its new jet program have been ap- 


proved by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Exemptions have been granted and restric- 
tions modified in order to allow TWA and 
the Hughes Tool Co. to complete the finan- 
cial transaction. 


HELICOPTER SERVICE SOUGHT 


Allegheny Airlines, local service carrier 
serving cities in a dozen states in the 
East, has filed an application to provide 
scheduled helicopter service in the Balti- 
more-Washington area. 


TWA DROPS GANDER 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has ap- 
proved temporary suspension of TWA ser- 
vice to Gander, Newfoundland. TWA al- 
ready has authorization to suspend passen- 
ger service until May 1, 1961. It pointed 
out to the Board that there is insufficient 
freight and mail traffic to and from Gander 
to support continued service by the air- 
line during the winter. In the first four 
months of 1960, it enplaned no freight at 
that point and deplaned only 840 pounds 
of foreign mail. 


RECENT CARGO AGREEMENTS 


Air-motor interline cargo service—Amer- 
ican Airlines-United Dispatch, Inc., Air 
Cargo Terminals, Inc.: Pan American 
World Airways-Ryder Truck Lines, Inc. 

Sales agency—Emery Air Freight Corp.- 
M. MacLeod & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scot- 
land; Air Cargo Consolidators, Inc.-Dana 
Shipping Co. 

Cartage services — Emery Air Freight 
Corp. with Sayles Auto Service, Joplin, 
Mo.; Randells Taxi Service, Bangor, Me.; 
Northwestern Transfer Co., Portland, Ore. 
General Air Freight, Inc. with Shine- 
Phillips, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. Air Dis- 
patch, Inc. with City Delivery & Transfer, 
Billings, Mont. Air Cargo, Inc. represent- 
ing various carriers, with Anniston Deliv- 
ery Service, Anniston, Ala.; Leon Dean, 
Kingston, N. C.; Bartlesville Aircraft Ser- 
vice Co.; Inc., Bartlesville, Okla.; Biffs 
Transfer, Houghton, Mich.; Indiana Auto- 
Truck Rental Service, Inc., South Bend, 
Ind.; Sterling Howe, Salinas, Calif.; Vis- 
alia Delivery Service, Visalia, Calif.; G. B. 
Thompson, Santa Maria, Calif.; Checker 
Cab Co., Beloit, Wis.; General Parcel De- 
livery Co., Chicago, Ill.; Air Freight Trans- 
port, Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; Dixie Cab Co. of 
Augusta, Augusta, Ga.; Whitefish Taxi, 
Whitefish, Mont.; Pollard Delivery Service, 
Baltimore, Md.; William J. Whalen, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Rocket City Moving & Renting 
Service, Huntsville, Ala.; Yellow Transfer 
Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Break-bulk agency—American Express 
Co.-Acme Air Cargo, Inc. Barnett Inter- 
national Airfreight Corp.-African Shipping, 
Ltd., Johannesburg, Union of South Africa. 

Sublease of cargo space—Space at New 
York International Airport leased by Trans 
Caribbean Airways to Aaxico Airlines. 

Charter flight—KLM DC-6A to Air Ex- 
press International Corp., New York-Paris. 
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Left to right: 
Row I—Sykes (NWA), Priester (Braniff) 
Row 2—Wason (Braniff), Reinke (Eastern) 
Row 3—Willard (Ini), Gilbert (Qantas) 
Row 4—Herzog (Swissair), Ozaki (AE!) 


Row 5—Kieffer (Airborne), Holgate 
(American Express) 


CONGRATULATIONS 


UNITED STATES AIRLINES 


Bonanza: Larry G. Curns appointed to 
the newly created post of assistant general 
trafic manager. 


Braniff: Chase Wason promoted to gen- 
eral sales manager. During his 33 years in 
the aviation industry, he has served with 
Central, Southern Air Transport, Northwest, 
and Mid-Continent prior to its merger with 
Braniff. In his new position he will transfer 
from Kansas City to Dallas... L. J 
Priester elevated to general traffic manager. 
A veteran of 15 years in aviation, since his 
first employment with the Air Transport 
Association he has been associated with 
Chicago and Southern Airlines, and Air 
Cargo, Inc. He joined Braniff in 1955... 
Douglas S. Clark, veteran foreign news cor- 
respondent and former airline executive, 
joins as assistant manager in Buenos Aires. 


Eastern: James E. Reinke elevated to 
the new position of director of cargo sales 
for the entire system. His career in com- 
mercial aviation dates back to 1939 when 
he joined Pennsylvania Central Airlines 
(now Capital) as a meteorologist. In 1942, 
after a short time with the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation, he went to Colonial 
as a meteorologist. Before his most recent 
elevation, he was assistant vice president 
and Northern Division sales manager . . . 
Hector Cruz named manager-Latin Amer- 
ican interline sales. He has had more than 
a score of years in airlines management 
positions in the United States and Latin 
America since breaking into the field with 
Pan American. 


Northeast: Oswald L. Johnston ap- 
pointed a member of the board of directors. 


Northwest: Joseph S. Sykes, formerly 
Japan sales manager, succeeds . 3 
Fauteux as Orient Region sales manager. 
He has 10 years’ experience in interna- 
tional sales work. 


Trans Caribbean: David J. McFar- 
land, a veteran of 14 years with the carrier, 
promoted from assistant vice president to 
vice president for traffic and sales .. . 
Walter J. Gromel promoted to assistant 
vice president-operations . . . John F. 


Peterson elevated to assistant vice presi- 
dent-maintenance and engineering. 

United: James W. Ramsey appointed 
publicity representative at the carrier’s ex- 
ecutive offices in Chicago. 


FOREIGN AIRLINES 


Air France: Each of the following has 
been appointed cargo sales representative 
in a designated section of the New York 
Metropolitan area: William O’Brien; 
George Marko; and Felix de Armis, trans- 
ferred from the Cuban office. 


East African Airways: Captain P. A. 
Travers heads the new Commercial Depart- 
ment. 


Ini: Howard E. Willard named general 
sales agent for the Western United States. 
Before starting his own firm, Howard E. 
Willard Associates, he was connected with 
American, Capital, Panagra and Pan 
American. 


Japan: The following representatives 
have been appointed: George K. Nishidera, 
Toronto; Melville Ray Scott, Vancouver; 
Donald K. Peterson, Houston, Texas; Bal 
S. Shirgaokar, San Diego; James Francis 
Moyles, Chicago; and Peter Guerrico, Los 
Angeles. Robert J. McCabe was earlier re- 
assigned from San Francisco to Denver to 
represent the company in Colorado and 
Utah . . . Elmer Basey, interline and 
agency manager for the American Division, 
appointed in addition sales manager for 
the San Francisco district. Tak Kasuya 
transferred from the San Francisco district 
sales department to the American Division 
as staff assistant in the Interline and 
Agency department. 


KLM: Robert F. Murphy joins as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager- 
USA. 

Lufthansa: Bernhard Weiss appointed 
Albany district sales manager. 

Qantas: Dick Gilbert named the first 
cargo sales representative in North Amer- 
ica, working out of the San Francisco of- 
fice. An Englishman, he entered the air- 
line industry in 1939 when he joined 
BOAC. He became Qantas’ cargo agent at 
San Francisco Airport in 1956. 

Swissair: Fritz Herzog, for the last four 
years cargo sales manager of the Swiss air 
carrier, succeeds Dr. E. P. Jaeger as gen- 
eral manager of cargo and mail. Herzog 
started his career in Africa, where he was 
in the manufacturing and shipping busi- 
ness. During World War II he served as 
secretary to the Swiss War Transport Of- 
fice. Subsequently he held a key sales 
position in the Swiss chemical industry, 
following which he became associated with 
Swissair . . . Stanley Z. Ballaban and Urs 
Wuthrich appointed cargo sales representa- 
tives in New York. 


FORWARDERS-AGENTS 


Air Express International: Hiroshi 
(Bob) Ozaki, a native of Stockton, Calli- 
fornia, appointed manager of the Osaka 
office. He comes to the forwarding firm 
from the Air Transport Division of Nishi 
Nippon Railroad Co., Ltd., where he 
served as passenger and cargo sales repre- 
sentative for Osaka and Kobe. 

Airborne Freight: Howard Troville 
named manager of the Burlington, Vt., 
station . . . Charles E. Kieffer, formerly 
assistant manager of Airgo International 
Corp. at San Francisco, appointed manager 
of this subsidiary of Airborne. 

American Express: Clement J. Hol- 
gate, 15-year veteran with the company, 
named assistant vice president in charge 
of worldwide air development. Alexander 
Williams, manager of the Liverpool office, 
replaces Holgate as traffic manager for the 
United Kingdom. 

Peter A. Bernacki, Inc.: Michael 
Serafin now with PAB as airport manager, 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC 


American Steel and Wire Division, 
USSC: Charles E. Cronauer, Jr., ap- 
pointed general traffic manager, with of- 
fices in Cleveland. 

Aluminum Co. of America: Howard 
H. Nuernberger named to the new position 
of development manager for transportation 
. .. W. Conrad Weltman appointed man- 
ager of the automotive section. 

United Motors Service Division, 
GMC: L. A. Morrow appointed traffic 
manager. 

Central Soya: Albert Selking elevated 
to traffic manager at Indianapolis .. . Ja 
H. Meyers promoted to assistant traffic 
manager at Decatur, Ind. 

Acme-Newport Steel Co.: James M. 
Ward, Jr. named general traffic manager . . , 
William E. Stein becomes assistant traffic 
manager . . . Charles K. Bonniville ap- 
pointed general purchasing agent. 

Continental Oil Co.: D. S. Smith pro- 
moted to assistant manager of transporta- 
tion. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.: Andrew J. Mul. 
hern named general traffic manager. 

American Can Co.: Arthur Cools ap- 
pointed traffic manager for the central area 
of the Canco Division. 

Automotive Division, Gabriel Co.: 
Donald G. Bradley assumes the duties of 
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purchasing agent in addition to being in 
charge of traffic. 


United States Steel Corp.: James W. 
Ramsey, Jr. appointed general manager- 
trafic in the traffic division. Harry L. 
Aufderheid becomes general traffic man- 
ager. W. M. Ernst named assistant general 
trafic manager in Pittsburgh. Harvey F. 
Nearing becomes trafic manager-coal 
chemicals. Harry W. Huebner appointed 
trafic manager-movement' services. K. 
Miles Potter is now manager-rate activity 
planning. 


Rutherford Food Corp.: William G. 
Maskill named trafic manager. 


HANDLING - PACKING 


SPECIAL CARGOES CODE 


The International Air Transport Associ- 
ation has published a new edition of the 
world airline code for the carriage of spe- 
cial cargoes. It became effective January 
1 on the services of 136 carriers. 

Issued in book form for the first time, 
the code’s regulations for the packaging, 
labeling, handling and stowage of nearly 
2,200 substances requiring special treat- 
ment for carriage by air have been com- 
pressed into an 82-page printed volume. 
Now in its sixth edition, the regulations 
have been approved by all interested gov- 
ernments. IATA stated that a number of 
states have adopted them into their own air 
navigation rules, thus making them com- 
pulsory on all carriers operating in their 
skies, 

It is pointed out that the paramount 
consideration of the code, which is now 
used in every cargo receiving office, is the 
safety of air transport. Its acceptance on 
a worldwide basis, said IATA, “makes pos- 
sible the free movement of so-called re- 
stricted articles over interline routings in- 
volving the services of more than one air- 
line without repacking or relabeling and 
with complete understanding by all per- 
sonnel concerned.” 

The IATA Permanent Working Group 
on Restricted Articles established 11 years 
ago and composed of airline technical and 
trafic experts, maintains the regulations 
under constant review. The first codifica- 
tion became effective five years ago (Feb- 
ruary 1956 AT; Page 6). Individuals re- 
sponsible for the new edition are: Jack C. 
Abbott, BOAC, chairman; Bob W. Bon- 
hoff, Lufthansa; Barend L. Fikkert, KLM; 
Jack E. Gillham, Pan Am; Paul E. La- 
moureux, Trans-Canada; and Pierre A. 
Lecomte, Sabena. A. Groenewege, of IATA, 
is group secretary. 

Copies of IATA Regulations Relating to 
the Carriage of Restricted Articles are 
available at $4.00 per copy from IATA at 
1066 University Street, Montreal 3, Cana- 
da. Revised editions will be issued on an 
annual basis. 


MHI SHOW AND PARLEY 


The first major material handling and 
protective packaging regional trade show 
and technical conference to be held along 
the Middle Atlantic seaboard under the 
auspices of The Material Handling Insti- 
tute, Inc., will be housed in Philadelphia’s 
Trade and Convention Center May 9-11, it 
was announced. The regional trade show 
for the display and demonstration of in- 
dustrial material handling and protective 
packaging equipment is sponsored by MHI, 
a national trade association, whose 87 mem- 
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ber-compames produce industrial material 
handling products, accessories, attach- 
ments, or supply related services. The tech- 
nical meetings, held on the mornings of 
show days, are a project of American 
Material Handling Society, Inc. Chapters 
and members within Region II of this 
professional user group ‘have the direct re- 
sponsibility for producing the conference 
to be held closely adjacent to the show 


rea. 

The MHI Eastern States Show is the 
fourth event in a program of regional 
trade shows. Similar activities have been 
held since June 1960 in Boston, Louisville, 
and San Francisco. In each instance, tech- 
nical meetings augmented the displays and 
demonstrations of ‘hand and _ powered 
trucks, cranes and hoists, pallets and racks, 
strapping, conveyor, and overhead systems. 
These conferences were sponsored by 
AMHS , regional groups. In Philadelphia, 
the Region If AMHS conference will be 
developed under the general theme, The 
Continuing Challenge of Material Han- 
dling. Recognized authorities will present 
for discussion such topics as The Unit 
Load - Containerization, Intra-Plant Mate- 
rial Handling, Packaging is Material Han- 
dling and Work Simplification. 


MAIL 


AIR PARCEL POST DRIVE 


Acting on the recommendation of the Air 
Traffic Conference of America, the board 
of directors of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion recently approved the institution of 
a promotional campaign designed to stim- 
ulate air parcel post usage. About $43,000 
will be spent this year to boost this type 
of traffe. 


IATA 


HILDRED PREDICTS 


The director general of the International 
\ir Transportation Association, Sir Wil- 
liam P. Hildred, stated that final figures 
for the 1960 freight 
trafic of the world’s 
airlines should show 
a total of 2,540 bil- 
lion ton - kilometers, 
as against 1,920 bil- 
lion ton-kilometers in 
1959. He called the 
estimate “reasonably 
conservative, weight- 
ed to take account of 
the mixed forecasts 
of world economic 
conditions” in 1961. 

. During 1961, Sir 
Hildred William _ stated, 
“some 130 more jet 
aircraft will be add- 
ed to the airlines’ fleets, bringing the total 
of these new types in service to about 560 
by next December.” He added that “the 
airlines will be racing the increase in their 
own capacity, but the odds are that they 
will win.” 


ONE IN, ONE OUT 


Cunard Eagle Airways (Bermuda) Ltd., 
of Hamilton, Bermuda, has become an ac- 
tive member of the International Air 
Transport Association. The Bermudian 
carrier flies scheduled services between 
New York and Bermuda, and Bermuda 
and Nassau, operates a transatlantic ser- 


Racing capacity 


vice as well. An associated company, Cun- 
ard Eagle Airways, Ltd., of London, is 
also an active member of IATA. Both are 
divisions of the Cunard Steam-Ship Com- 
pany. 

Linea Aeropostal Venezolana which has 
discontinued its international operations, 
has ceased to be a member of IATA. 


INTERLINIZ 


UNITED-BUA 


United Air Lines has signed an inter- 
line traffic agreement with the recently 
formed British United Airways. BUA, 
which serves Europe, Africa, the Channel 
Islands, and Wales, is a result of a mer- 
ger between Airwork Limited, Hunting 
Clan Air Transport, Morton Air Service 
and Olley Air Services. Cargo service is 
provided by British air carrier to Frank- 
furt, Germany; Malta, and to the Sudan, 
Kenya, Uganda, Southern Rhodesia and 
the Transvaal in Africa. 


CLUB NEWS 


Traffic Club of Trenton: Mayor 
Arthur Holland has issued a proclamation 
for the proper observance of Air Trans- 
portation Week, which will be celebrated 
in Trenton, N. J. from February 19-25. A 
gala Air Transportation Night has been 
planned by the Traffic Club at the Hotel 
Stacy Trent on Tuesday, February 21, with 
a dinner being held in the Main Ballroom. 
All the major domestic and international 


Mayor Arthur Holland of Trenton, N. J. 
(second from left) confers with key figures 
who are planning Air Transportation Week 
sponsored by the Traffic Club of Trenton, 
N. J. Left to right: Jack Rudnick, Trenton 
Travel Service; Mayor Holland; Edward 
Cosman, president, Radio Station WAAT; 
and Ronald Lefkowitz, Mercury Travel. 


airlines and freight forwarders will be rep- 
resented. Speeches by Leslie O. Barnes, 
president of Allegheny Airlines, and 
George Cussen, Flying Tiger’s Western 
Regional vice president, will be broadcast 
over Station WAAT. Co-chairmen of the 
program are E. H. Daugherty, Ternstedt 
Division, GMC, and E. J. Esposito, Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp. L. J. DiMaio, J. 
Chein & Co., is handling public relations. 
Assisting on the general committee are: 
J. R. Kinsley, Thermoid Division, H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc.; W. Carthy, Flying Tiger 
Line; Claude Irons, Allegheny Air Lines; 
J. M. Littwin, J. A. Roebling Sons Divi- 
sion, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.; J. 
Rudnick, Trenton Travel Service; R. Lef- 
kowitz, Mercury Travel of N. J.; and W. 
Moore, Gillespie, Kingsport & Beard. 
ne. 
(Concluded on Page 44) 
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REVENUE CARGO TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
AUGUST, 1960 


NOTE: Parenthesized figures indicate gain or loss as compared with same month of 1959. 
NOTE: Last three digits (000s) have been dropped, rather than rounded. Accordingly, the figures shown here occasionally will 
differ slightly from those that would be obtained by calculations made from the shortened basic figures used in this report. 
' Service inaugurated February 27, 1960. February data has been included in March reporting. 
2 Stotistics not available at official reporting deadline. 
8 This figure includes the non-scheduled operations of Aaxico and Slick Airways which have 
suspended common-carrier operations. 
‘Traffic affected by labor dispute. 
5 Traffic in comparable month of last year was affected by a labor dispute. 
* Unreported this month. 


TON MILES 


(in thousands) 


| | | SCHEDULED 
ALL-CARGO 
SCHEDULED | NON-SCHED. EXCESS PRIORITY NON-PRIOR. AIRCRAFT 
AIRLINES FREIGHT FREIGHT EXPRESS BAGGAGE U. S. MAIL U. S. MAIL Al MILES (000) 


"BIG 4" TRUNKS (DOM.) 


American. . . | 9,610(+7.1) 1,049(+8.3) | 495(—5.6) | 1,544(—0.4) 240(+-10.7) |. 777(+-29.5) 

Eastern 1,911(+30.9) 573(—3.6) 404(—12.3) | 940(+-19.5) 228(+-12.1) |.... 114(0) 
FR <a20- 3,679(+5'.3) 784(—4.1) 338(—13.4) |, 1,245(+-4.1) 291(+124.8) |. lw ane 241(+-100.9) 

United... 6 ,477(+3.8) ( d 964(—19.8) 454(—0.5) 2,662(-+-30.2) 424(+-22.9) §44(+22.7) 


OTHER TRUNKS (DOM) 


Braniff , +2. | 175(—9.2) | (+6. 4 5(+3".4) 41(0) 39(+9.8) 
Capital J E ; 37 (+2.7) aetwievate 
Continental. +28. | 1 9) J 206/ +-65.3) y , 5 oteahinie a 
Del 4(+411.4) . f 397(+11) 8) ? | 150(—5.1) 

5 Y ‘ 158(—10.9) ( r an } 46(0) 

| 74(+-38.2) ( | e Re vee atte 

314(+ 26. 4) x §03(+9.7) | 168(+-252.5) 

Western 314(+12) ; 101(—0.6) P . 221(+-12.4) Sgeteees ie celebs Gia 


LOCAL SERVICE (DOM.) 


Allegheny ( 9) . 16/+52.9 
Bonanza 
Central 
Frontier 

Lake Central 
Mohawk 

North Central. . 
Ozark : 
Pacific 
Piedmont 
Southern 
Trans-Texas 


West Coast... a (+80.2) | °°” (—t00) | 6(+39.1) 4(4-198) 11(+79.5) 3(+60.9) 


HELICOPTER (DOM. , 


Chicago. : | eke abies es Re eRe : (+1 | 1(+5.7) # , 19(+3.4) 
Los Angeles. Gan Seach nee Be ey 2(+4.3) | 5(+18.3) ; Pre ; 
New York : Y ¥ f : 1(+9.1) 


INTRA-ALASKA 


Alaska Coastal... 6(+22.3) . poids (11) 3(+1.9) 
Cordova. . 3) | (+23. sats 1434.1) | 5(+14,7) 


Ellis va (—4, | 5) | “as (—1.8) 2(+3°.3) 
Northern Consolidated .. ia ( ( d | ; 4(+-27.3) 40(+21.9) 
Reeve 


‘ ateeKpeian 2(+72.2) 55(+43.6) 
ae hedat 105(+32. 6) m 5(+77.5) | 53(+34.4) 


INTRA-HAWAII 


6(+20.6) " | 9) | 2(+10.7) 
161(+8.6) } ( 3(+26.4) 


DOMESTIC ALL-CARGO 


Flying Tiger... .. 6,397(—13.1) | 2,104(-19.9) | — 52(—14) 28(+2) . 481 (—0.6) 
Riddle... .. 904(—13.6) | 1,947 28(-3) | 9/4965) |  12(0) 238(+-11) 


INTERNATIONAL & TERRITORIAL 
(PASSENGER-CARGO) 


Alaska... (+6. 223(+-11.4) 4(—6.4) ‘ | ’ ( ann es 2 ‘ are ae 
American... . | i 8 6 . iaees (+5. 7(—11.1) 
Braniff t ( 
Caribbean-Atlantic 
Delta 
Eastern = 
Mackey ( . (+112.5) 
National 5 J (—94) 
Northwest < } 382(+-16.2) 21(—13.2) 
Pacific Northern 8(+-15.3) ) 
Pan American (total) y (—68. <a (—2. | 387(+-0.1) 
(Alaska) , y | | wee : 
(Atlantic) é 300 ; t 180/+-2) 251(+10. 1) 
(Latin American)... .. ocuk ae —8.7) 1) ‘ 406(—5.2 ( 80(+-1.3) 447(—16.5) 
(Pacific ’ . «| + 8 ) ‘ A | 1 ,502(+17. 2) | 126(—3.1) 233(+-185.9) 


Panagra a ee | edepGedhecaesl 73(+-8.9) bet aves 37(+-18.4) 28/ —30) 
Trans-Caribbean.......... ra 3461458) te 27(—37.1) 
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REVENUE CARGO TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
-TON MILES 


(in thousands) 


U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES AUGUST, 1960 


SCHEDULED 
ALL-CARGO 
SCHEDULED NON-SCHED. EXCESS PRIORITY NON-PRIOR. FOREIGN AIRCRAFT a 
AIRLINES FREIGHT FREIGHT EXPRESS BAGGAGE U. S. MAIL U. S. MAIL MAIL _ MILES (000) ie. 


INTERNATIONAL & TERRITORIAL 
(PASSENGER- ee 


Trans World 1, 468( + 06.6 —100) 116; —23) 1,03 (+25 384\C) 78(—13.3) 131(+288.1) 
United 207' +106.5 , 11(0) 4(+4.2) 24 (+55.2) 50.0) } 
Western . 24(+84.2 7(+11.8) 8 — 39.4) . 3 — 26.8) 


INTERNATIONAL & TERRITORIAL 
(ALL CARGO) 


ASA 425 —6.4) 15( —72.7 3(+ 39.4) 7 (+17.8) 
Riddle 475 +1'.7 2(+27 .4) jaws 94 +46) 
2,270/ +25. ’ ) ( 2 8(+-74.5) 346(+8) 


COMBINED TOTALS 


Big 4 21,679 +-13.4) 2(+3.8) 3,371(—5.9) 1, ye 7) 6 ,393/+-14.6) 1,784(+32.2) 1,677(+44.1) 
: Other Trunks 5 ,548(+13.9) 444114) 1,420(+1.5) 68 (—3) 2,349/ +°6.6) 69 (+8'.5) 405( + 66.9) 
Local Service. . 345(+9) — 00) 276(+3) 77(+13.6) 176(+28.4) 45(+.9.6) ; . 
DOMESTIC Helicopter —16.4) 3(—7.9) (+34.4) 8(+14.2) 35(+5) ia 
Intra-Alaska 287(+27.6) 134(—54.7) 15(+43. ) 162(+32.8) oe fe a 
Intra-Hawaii. . 168( +9) 36:0) 3(—27) 6(+ 8.7) me 46(+6.3) pe 
All-Cargo 7,30 (—13.1) 6,543(—49.5) | 8 (—“0.4) 37(+17) 19(-+4'7.9) 7:9(+3) aj 
Total 35,330 +6.8) 6,72 (—49.4) 5,092(—3.7) 2,47: (—5.7 9,°34(+75.7) 1,942(+47.3) 2,884(+-32.1) 
INT'L. | Passenger-Cargo 17,127(+-28.8) 273(—9 .9) 47(+2.7) 1,245(—2.4) 6, = +-*5.7) 1,105(0) 652(+2) 1,245(+-27.3) 
‘ All-Cargo ; 3,171(+17.7) 1,396(+-350) 7(+-30.9) 44510) 8(+74.5) §12(+14.8) 
TERR. | Total . 47(+2.7) 1,670(—54.7) 47(+2.7) 1,245(—2.4) 6, 743 +16.7) 1,55 (0) 660/+2.6) 1,758(+-23.4) 
Certificated Route Industry ... 55 ,629(+-13.4) 8,39 (—50.5) | 5,°40(—3.7) 3,717(—4.6) 3,494(+-165) 660(+-2.6) 4,642(+28.7) 
| ' 


15 ,877(+-16.1) 


+ 
G8 _ Nicholas J. Mandella, American Airlines: 
AIRPORTS CLUB NEWS Carl Palermo, Atlantic Air Freight, Inc. ; 
(Continued from Page 42) James Edwards, Pan American World Air- 
ROME ways: Robert W. Williams, Mercury Air 


Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- Freight, Inc.;: Thomas R. Nolan, North- 
geles: A. L. Russell, territorial traffic west Orient Airlines; Henry Ross, Delta 
manager of Sears, Roebuck & Co., chose Air Lines; Walter Higgins, Military Traffic 


Leonardo da Vinci Airport, Rome's new 
international airport, opened for business 
last month with a landing by a TWA Super 


Constellation. Ciampino Airport, which 
until the opening of da Vinci handled all 
of the airline traffic to and from Rome, 
will be converted to use by Italy’s domestic 
air carriers, as well as an emergency land- 
ing field. Da Vinci reportedly cost more 
than $50 million to build, and is regarded 


as one of the most modern airports in the 
world. 


NEW YORK 


A second heliport, built by the Port of 
New York Authority, was opened in down- 
town Manhattan. It brought the area to 
within seven minutes of La Guardia and 
Newark Airports. 


NEW OFFIC 


AIR FRANCE 


Vew York, N. Y.—666 Fifth Ave. David 
W. Delaney, Eastern regional manager. 
This address is for the French airline’s 
Eastern regional offices. 


LUFTHANSA 


Albany, N. Y.—National Bank Building. 
Bernhard Weiss, district sales manager. 


AIRBORNE FREIGHT CORP. 


7 Louisville, Ky. —7109 Manslick Road, 
East. Phone: 239-8060. Kent and Irvin 
Turner, managers. 


2S 


PAN-MARITIME CARGO SVCE. 
Stuttgart, Germany — Danneckerstrasse 
15-17. Phone: 244865. Wolfgang Zell, rep- 


resentative. 
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for his subject A New Concept of Traffic 
Management at a meeting last month at 
Michaels Los Feliz. 

Amarillo Traffic Club: Paul L. Mills, 
trafie manager of the Producers Grain 
Corp., nominated for the 1961 Traffic 
Manager Award. 

Pensacola Traffic & Transportation 
Club: The following officers have been 
elected for 1961: E. G. Sanders, Georgia- 
Florida-Alabama Transportation Co., presi- 
dent; Charles B. Calhoun, Escambia 
Chemical Co., vice president; William 
W. Harper, Howard Hall Co., and Carl 
W. Schimmel, Jr., Ferris Warehouse & 
Storage Co., governors for transportation 
classification; Elby Gulsby, St. Regis 
Paper Co., R. J. Beason, Escambia Chem- 
ical, governors for industry; and Dave 
Collins, Central of Georgia Railway, out- 
of-town representative. 

Appalachian Traffic Club: Newly 
elected officers: Glenn Starr, president; 
W. K. Worley, first vice president; Claude 
E. Meredith, second vice president; W. F. 
Palmer, third vice president; Ken Me- 
Donald, secretary-treasurer. Resident di- 
rectors: Guy Adams, J. J. Canary, Austin 
Hart, G. O. Stanley, C. R. Steadman, H. L. 
Stuart. Non-resident directors: Tom Close, 


J. E. Roberts. 


Management Agency; Walter H. Johnson, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc.; Earle W. Griffith, 
Air Cargo, Inc.; Jack Nix, American Air- 
lines: Andrew Diddell, Kudner Agency; 
Irving Seiden, Mercury Air Freight, Inc.: 
Emery F. Johnson, Air Cargo, Inc.; Anton 
J. Roper, Mercury Air Freight, Inc. 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC 


(Continued from Page 8) 


AIR FREIGHT PARLEY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


exchanging views on problems, is to bring 
the conferees up to date on the indus- 
try’s latest developments. 

\ preliminary announcement listed the 
following speakers: 

Joseph A, Tulley, Eastern Air Lines; 


Air Commerce 


W. H. Hossack, executive consultant-opera- 
tions research, Stevenson & Kellogg, Ltd., 
Toronto; Ross E. Jones, Jr., vice presi- 
dent-distribution, H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burg; Norman Penney, comptroller-North 
American operations, Massey-Ferguson, 
Ltd., Toronto. Topic: The Significance of 
Distribution Costs to Industry. 

J. M. Benson, traffic manager, Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal; Paul J. Ber- 
nard, manager-package development and 
market services, Hinde & Dauch, Ltd., 
Toronto; W. J. Chenery, sales engineering 
consultant, International Harvester Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton; A. F. Downey, 
trafic and export manager, The Glidden 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; S. Kom, vice president- 
distribution and processing, Steinberg’s, 
Ltd., Montreal. Topic: Areas for Reducing 
Distribution Costs. 

L. T. Smith, traffic manager, Kraft 
Foods, Ltd., Montreal; Charles D. Eds- 
forth, vice president-traffic, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Montreal; F. T 
Graves, traffic manager, Motorways (On- 
tario) Ltd., Toronto; L. D. Stock, vice 
president-freight traffic, Canada Steam- 
ships Lines, Ltd., Montreal. Topic: 
Transportation — Its Role in Reducing 
Transportation Costs. 
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BOOKS 


Robert Weaver's selection of 27 short 
pieces of fiction for his anthology, 
Canadian Short Stories (Oxtord Uni- 
versity Press; 420 pages; $2.75), 
the output of more than half a 
tury, giving—as the anthologist 
planned it—‘“a very general impression 
of the short story in Canada.” He has 
soft-pedaled the 19th Century Canadian 
writers, and gone more heavily into 
representative short fiction dating from 
the post-World War I and II periods. 
This pocket-size volume is further dis- 
tinguished by three tales translated 
from the original French. 


Volume XIV in Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son’s history of United States naval op- 
erations in World War II, entitled, Vie- 
tory in the Pacific, 1945 (Atlantic-Little, 
Brown & Co.; 407 pages; $6.50) brings 
to a smashing conclusion a monumental 
work which began with his The Battle 
of the Atlantic, published 13 years ago. 
The great American historian, in this 
final volume, surges from Iwo Jima 
to Okinawa and the ultimate Japanese 
surrender. -“If victory meant anything 
beyond a change in the balance of 
power,” Morison says, “it meant that 
eternal values and immutable prin- 
ciples, which had come down to us 
from ancient Hellas, had been reaf- 
firmed and reestablished. Often these 
principles are broken, often’ these 
values are lost to sight when people 
are struggling for survival; but to 
them man must return, and does re- 
turn, in order to enjoy his Creator's 
greatest gifts—life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


There’s drama and inspiration in 
every page of Thomas J. Fleming's 
story of Bunker Hill, Now We 
Enemies (St. Martin's Press, Inc.; 
pages; $5.00). Fleming examines 
contest between the Americans and the 
British from numerous angles, working 
out a living mosaic which makes this 
book one of the most vibrant and 
penseful historical accounts we 
seen in a long time. Now We 
Enemies is an outstanding narrative of 
a day in June 1775 which forever re- 
mains engraved in American history. 
Fleming’s special success, apart from 
his obvious scholarship, is the feeling 
of presence at the scene which he im- 
parts to the reader. 


On December 10, 1950, the men of 
the United States First Marine Divi- 
sion moved through Funchilin Pass, 
roaring their version of the Australian 
marching song, Bless ’em All. Thus they 
completed an ordered pull-out from 
Chosin Reservoir in North Korea, called 
by General S. L. A. Marshall “the great- 
est fighting withdrawal in modern 
times.”’ The heroic story of the Leather- 
necks’ blazing push from their previ- 
ously held position to the port of 
Hungnam is told in harrowing detail 
by Robert Leckie in The March to 
Glery (World Publishing Co.; 218 
pages; $3.95). A tense and inspiring 
account of a chapter in the Korean 
War. 


Vern Sneider will be remembered for 
his The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Continuing in similar delightful vein, 
the author, in his newest novel, The 
King of Ashtabula (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons; 319 pages; $3.95), lights on the 
Nakashima Islands whose people, given 
an opportunity to vote on their future 
course, decide to return to monarchism. 
Furthermore, the true heir to the 
throne is a youthful student who is in 
an Ashtabula college working out the 
terms of a scholarship. How Kenji, the 
monarch, goes about the business of 
kingship, together with some wonder- 
ful satire on American brasshats, add 
up to extremely pleasant reading. 


We wonder if there has been a re- 
viewer of Peter Ustinov’s first novel, 
The Loser (Atlantic-Little, Brown & 
Co.; 308 pages; $4.50) who has not 
made reference to the author's genius 
in the arts. He is a superb actor, mimic, 
playwright, and Lord knows what else. 
Although, strictly speaking, the qual- 
ity of The Loser does not measure up 
to Ustinov the man, its wit, earnest- 


ness, and drive merit a reading of the 
book. Ustinov, of course, has some- 
thing to say, and he says it through 
young Hans Winterschild, product of 
the Nazi era, who goosesteps from war- 
time heroism to postwar tragedy in 
Italy. There are flashes of Ustinov 
the angry man, these poking through 
his story like tongues of flame. As 
might be expected, the book contains 
some good characterizations on an in- 
ternational scale. They are quite what 
you’d expect the author to create. In 
all, The Loser is a good book, and may 
well be a winner. 


In A Step in the River (Random 
House; 305 pages; $3.95), Francis Irby 
Gwaltney’s fifth novel, turns to a dis- 
cussion of politics in a Southern state, 
liberalism (the protagonist is one) 
versus conservatism, and the power- 
house approach as practiced by a local 
political family. The main point is 
that our hero moves from naiveté to 
recognition of the facts of life, what- 
ever small comfort that can give him. 


Flight Facts for Private Pilots (Aero 
Publishers, Inc.; 216 pages; hard bind- 
ing, $5.00; soft binding, $3.50) is a 
well-organized book of basic facts 
which, as the author, Merrill E. Tower, 
points out, “private and the more ad- 
vanced pilots should know.” An ex- 
cellent text for student pilots as well 
as a review for licensed flyers. In- 
cludes some 250 illustrations and a 
glossary of aeronautical terms. 


“The difference between being flown 
by someone else and flying yourself is 
the difference between reading a story 
and writing one, or studying a paint- 
ing and painting one, or listening to 
a song and singing.” This is the heart 
of Percy Knauth’s dedicated book, 
Wind on My Wings (Doubleday & Co.: 
237 pages; $3.95). He writes of his 
own experiences as a student pilot and 
the gradual mastery of pilotage, in- 
cluding a transatlantic flight across 
the Atlantic in a small plane. 


Ed Rees’ The Manned Missile (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce; 182 pages: $3.50) is 
an enthusiastic account of the develop- 
ment of the B-70—the skystreaking, 
2,000 mph “manned missile” (the 
author believes it’s inaccurate calling 
it an airplane) which former Secretary 
of Defense Thomas Gates called “a 
breakthrough into a new era of fly- 
ing.”” The author packs excitement in- 
to his story of the controversial B-70 
project. “The B-70,” he says, “suggests 
itself as a basic vehicle which can give 
the United States an unquestioned 
space lead.” 


No matter how many times one has 
read about those World War I dare- 
devils, in flying crates, the appetite 
for more remains. Fredrick Oughton’s 
The Aces (G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 384 
pages; $4.95) is a case in point. Ough- 
ton did a great deal of researching 
into the pasts of World War TI flying 
heroes, and his selections of men are 
considered to have owned the “very 
special qualities and equally special 
combat behavior’ which combine to 
qualify a pilot as Ace, both Allied and 
enemy. Rousing chapters written with 
care and insight. 


Learning to Fly (Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Ine.; 256 pages; $5.00), by 
John Holland, is an admirably organ- 
ized guide to flying—not only for the 
student pilot, but for student pilots 
who are serious about improving their 
skill. The author's step-by-step ap- 
proach to his subject is simple and 
lucid, a fine complement in style to 
his assurance that “contrary to what 
most people think, flying a modern, 
private airplane is actually a simple 
operation.” Tllustrated. 


After all those flying saucer scares 
and the charges that the USAF was 
hiding “the truth” from the American 
people (and presumably, the world), 
here is the official Air Force story in 
a book titled, Flying Saucers and the 
U. S. Air Force (D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc.; 164 pages; $3.50). The work of 
Lt. Col. Lawrence J. Tacker is aimed 
at clearing the air on the subject. 
Based on long research and findings, 
this book, which “had to be written,” 
denies that the USAF is withholding 
the facts. Its objective study concedes 
that some unknown objects have been 
seen in the sky, but it is the inter- 
pretation of these sightings that is 
questioned. Fully documented. 


An outstanding handbook 
of special interest 


EXPORT - IMPORT TRAFFIC: 
MANAGEMENT & FORWARDING 
by ALFRED MURR, 


Overseas Director 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc. 


Exporters, Importers and Forwarders— 
Here is a most comprehensive guide to 
every phase of the diverse functions and 
varied services concerned with the entire 
range of ocean traffic management, and 
ocean and air forwarding. 


Export-Import Traffic: 
Management and Forwarding 


is a complete new approach to the 
problems dealing with traffic manage- 
ment's impact on export sales and its 
importance in relation to foreign com- 
merce. Prepared along the broadest pos- 
sible lines, it treats fully all matters 
concerned with public regulation of the 
freight forwarding industry and U. S. 
foreign commerce. It is designed to 
serve those engoged in the export-import 
and forwarding fields as a guide in their 
daily work. Every phase of exporting and 
importing procedures are covered as 
well as the relationship of the Foreign 
Freight Forwarder to the exporter 
importer. 


Order your copy now 


PRICE $7.75 PER COPY 


Book Department 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge St. New York 4, N. Y. 


Ilere’s help in handling 
management problems 


This helpful book, out of Harvard and 
Leland Stanford Junior University, pre- 
sents a number of difficult management 
problems faced by transportation com- 
panies—and shows how to deal with them 
intelligently. 


CASE PROBLEMS 
in TRANSPORTATION 
MANAGEMENT 


By G. P. BAKER, Prof. of Transportation, 
Harvard Graduate School, Pres., Transporta- 
tion Assoc. of America; and G. E. GERMANE, 
Assoc. Prof. of Transportation, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. U. 


540 pp., 6 x 9, 92 illus., $9.00 


Cases cover equipment selection, alloca- 
tion and scheduling of equipment, pricing, 
merchandising, marketing research, ad- 
vertising, control, finance, labor relations. 
and organization. One case deals with 
purchase of jet aircraft. 


Order a copy from 
Book Department 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge St. New York 4, N. Y. 
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The numbered paragraphs on this page correspond with the numbers 
appearing in the prepaid order card attached here for your convenience. 
To order one or more pieces of literature, or other types of materials, at 
absolutely no charge to you or your firm, just encircle the corresponding 
number in the order card, fill in the required information, and mail it in. 
Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


l Twelve - page illustrated booklet 

which explains the advantages of 
a manufacturer's magnetic steel board on 
which visual aids are placed to give im- 
portant facts quickly. Is useful in the 
fields of traffic and transportation where 
a visual control system is important. 


2 18 Ways to Reduce Handling Costs, 

a four-page bulletin which explores 
materials handling with an eye towards 
cutting costs. All 18 methods are illus- 
trated with photos 


3 American Express has issued its 

first Air Freight Memo Tariff, list- 
ing transatlantic and transpacific general 
cargo rates Includes two-way trans- 
atiantic specific commodity rates, empha- 
sizing rates from Germany to 42 U. §S 
and Canadian cities. The booklet details 
a shippers letter of instructions aed a list 
of 50 company offices overseas 


4 Are You Planning a Trip to An- 

other Country? is a vest-pocket size 
booklet which includes such helpful in- 
formation as currency conversions, 
weights and measures, tipping sugges- 
tions, tobacco allowances, etc. 


5 The many applications and money- 

saving advantages of portable belt 
conveyors are discussed in a new illus- 
trated Rapids-Standard bulletin 


6 Heavy Duty Trucks—-Facts and 

Figures, a new 12-page booklet pro- 
duced by the Automatic Transportation 
Co. which pictorially describes the place 
of the heavy duty industrial lift truck in 
industry. 


Please Note 


Items are offered in Come ’n’ Get It 
for three consecutive months. Added 
this month are items Nos. 9 to 15. 


Items generally remain available for 
approximately three months after the 
last time of publication, but may be 
withdrawn earlier. 
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7 Four-page bulletin which illus- 
trates the Harper line of hand 
trucks for a wide variety of applications. 


Here is a condensed illustrated 
catalog of the Hamilton line of 
floor trucks, dollies, casters, etc. 


9 Traveling down South America- 
way? Panagra has issued a new 
and enlarged edition of its Guide to Bet- 
ter Hotels in South America. Lists 101 
top hotels in South America, rates, num- 
ber of rooms, type of service offered, etc. 
Excellent for the flying businessman. 


10 How to Increase Profit Opportuni- 

ties Worldwide, a new 16-page 
booklet produced by Pan American World 
Airways which explains some of the rea- 
sons why “the idea of worldwide market- 
ing (with domestic sales simply one phase 
of a global operation) is capturing the 
imagination of business management 
everywhere.” Shows how the Jet Age fits 
into these opportunities. Excellent read- 
ing for everyone concerned with fast, 
safe, and economical distribution. 


11 Forty-page, profusely illustrated, 

spiral-bound catalog which provides 
full information on the complete line of 
a manufacturer’s two-wheel and platform 
trucks designed for a wide variety of pur- 
poses. Includes a special section devoted 
to non-standard trucks made to customer's 
specifications. 


12 A firm which provides temporary 
help and business service on an in- 
ternational basis is offering an unusual 
16-page businessman’s almanac and calen- 
dar, with plenty of space to indite those 
business appointments; a section on the 
use of office equipment; a list of domestic 
marketing areas; and a specially designed 
calendar for vacationing personnel. 


1 New four-page illustrated bulletin 

which describes a materials han- 
diing equipment manufacturer's palletless 
carton clamp attachment to be used on 
forklift trucks. 


14 Interested in cutting materials-han- 
dling expenses? A manufacturer 
has compiled a new 80-page Handbook of 
Cost-Cutting Materials Handling Ideas 
which discusses problems concerning the 
use of various types of industrial trucks, 
pallet versus palletless handling, etc.; a 
thesis on how to analyze materials han- 
dling ; flow charts; case histories; etc. 


15 Just the thing for the wall of your 

shipping room—a 22” x 34” map of 
the United States in color which highlights 
all the domestic air routes. Printed on 
sturdy paper. Prepared by a major air 
freight forwarding firm, it provides at-a- 
glance information which all traffic and 
other departments require. 


83 Is the Cart Before the Horsef— 

two-page reprint of a controversal 
article which recently appeared in Air 
Transportation. The author questions the 
actual date of the so-called breakthrough 
in air freight and offers certain dynamic 
suggestions which would hasten the day 
of the breakthrough. 


84 New six-page, two-color brochure 
which describes five heavy-duty 
fork-lift trucks designed to handle van- 
sized shipping containers. 


85 Eight-page brochure which dis- 
cusses and illustrates the subject of 
horizontal conveyors of various types. 


A new eight-page illustrated bro- 
8 chure produced by the Automatic 
Transportation Co. discusses how to solve 
the problem of proper fork-lift truck se- 
lection. Includes case histories. 


87 One of the finest travel movies 
we've seen to date is Switzerland: 

Downtown Europe, a new 16 mm film in 

color. Arrangements can be made for the 

free loan of this excellent film for pre- 

sentation before interested business and 

civic groups. Just place a circle around 
0. 87. 


Lewis-Shepard is offering a new 
88 six-page circular describing a high- 
stacking, 2,000-pound capacity walkie 
with a built-in charger. 


A real surprise—a 201-vage book 
89 The Cedarwings Rout’ leaded with 
travel information about mauy European 
and Middle East cities. Contains in- 
numerable helpful hints while abroad. 
Features fully 24 well-detailed maps. Only 
comparatively few copies are available. 
First come, first served. This offer prob- 
ably will be withdrawn from this page 
soon. 


Irish International Airlines is of- 
90 fering a valuable little folder which 
details jet cargo rates between New York 
and scores of points in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 


91 A large air freight forwarding firm 

is offering a unique Routing Guide 
and Agents List, designed especially for 
use by shippers located in non-airport 
cities who require expedited truck-air 
movement. 
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FULLY REVISED! 


* Bigger * Better * Authoritative 


The World of Air Cargo at Your Fingertips 


FOURTEENTH EDITION 


AIR SHIPPERS MANUAL 


Includes such exclusive 
information as: 


® Airline Cargo Directory 


®@ IATA Air Cargo Agents 


© CAB Air Freight Forwarders 
© Supplemental Air Carriers 
@ U.S. Air Exports and Imports 


®@ \nterline Air Cargo Agreements 


® World Radio and Cable Rates 
from U. S. 


@ International Air Mail Rates 


© Domestic and International Air 
Parcel Post Rates 


@ Air Shipping Services 
®@ Air Freight Forwarding Statistics 


®@ Air Cargo Selection Chart 
® Domestic Air Cargo Statistics 
® International Air Cargo Statistics 


® Labels for Air Shipments 


. and other valuable information 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
$1.50 per copy 


TO ORDER THE AIR SHIPPERS 
MANUAL, USE THE HANDY POST- 
AGE-PAID CARD BOUND INTO 
THIS ISSUE. FOR QUANTITY 
RATES WRITE: A/R SHIPPERS 
MANUAL, 10 BRIDGE STREET, 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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weekly 

all cargo flights 
to Europe 

from New York 


Plus daily nonstop Jet Cargo Service New 
York to Frankfurt. 


Latest L1649 Superstar Cargo Constellations. 


More frequent flights = More loading capa- 
city » Faster connections to Middle and Far 
East # Lowest possible rates. Unexcelled 


~— SUPERCARGO EB Service. 


For complete information and space reser- 


vations, consult your Cargo Agent, or nearest 
office of 


ey LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN riRitin & @ 
Air Cargo Division, 410 Park Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y., PLaza 9-5522 
Offices in Principal Cities of the U.S. and Canada 
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